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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Fours dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
for foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
ot express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
lo accord them courteous attention and ‘ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, : ‘ 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Uf- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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V Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
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Buffalo, Peacocx & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ta y!or, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M, Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 


Mobile, N F elis & Co. 
Memphis, R. M. Mansford 
Milwaukee, T 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 


Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadeiphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. . Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 

Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hal! Book Store. 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


; Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
Jrom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K, Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed prom tly by a person of experience, having 
a iarge list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars sent on request, 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O’HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES— IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 








SCHOOLS 





DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language ot the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bov- 
LIGNY, Assistant Principal, Miss C, PETTIGREW, 
P. O, Station E, Washington, D, C 








Notices of any kind, and all cor. 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and not personally. 





DIED 
Cass.—At Trondhjem, Norway, on 
Wed, 11 Avg., 1897, Charles Wyllys 


Cass, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 
Goelet.—Suddenly, at Cowes, England, 
27 Aug., Ogden Goelet. 
Parsons.—At Islip, L. 1., on 26 Aug., 


' 1867, Helena, wife of Schuyler L. Parsons, 


and daughter of the late Bradish Johnson, 

Scott.—Winfield Scott, Saturday noon, 
age 47 years, son of the late David M. and 
M 


ary. 

Smith.—At Smithtown, L. I., 28 Aug., 
1897, Elizabeth C. Smith, widow of Hon. 
Edward Henry Smith. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Higginson-Sears.—Miss Mary B. Hig- 
ginson, daughter of Mr. Francis L. Higgin- 
son, of Boston, to Mr. Philip Sears. 

Willis-Sherman.—Miss Leila Willis, 
daughter of Mr. Charles E, Willis, of Oyster 
Bay, L. I., to Mr. Charles A. Sherman, son 
of Mr. John T. Sherman, of Remsen street, 
Brooklyn. 


WEDDINGS 


Thompson-Blight.—Mr. William P. 
Thompson and Miss Edith Blight, daughter 
of Mr. Atherton Blight, were married in 
Trinity Church, Newport, R. I., on Wed., 1 
Sept., at noon. Bridesmaids, Miss Alice 
Blight, Miss Evelyn Blight, Miss Marie 
Winthrop, Miss Virginia Fair, Miss Edith 
Hall: best man, Mr. Lewis L. Thompson ; 
ushers, Mr. George Work, Mr. R. Living- 
ston Beekman, Mr. George Bachellor, Mr. 
Joseph Stevens, Mr. Andrew Page, Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Bulkley. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—A luncheon and recep- 
tion was given last week by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardiner Sherman, at the Kebo Valiey Club. 
The guests at the table of honor were Mrs, 
Sherman, Admiral Sicard, Mrs. Abraham R. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, Mme. Patenotre, Countess de Laugier- 
Villars, Baroness Hengel-Muller, Mrs. Dorr, 
Miss Ogden, Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Amory and 
Commander Clifford West, United States 





























































































































Navy. Several hundred guests attended the 
reception, at which there was informal danc- 
ing. 

A dinner and dance at the Kebo Club on 
Thursday, by Mr. William E. Dodge, in 
honor of Admiral S.card and his brother offi 
cers. Present at the dinner were: Com- 
mander Clifford H. West, Captain Taylor, of 
the Indiana; Captain Casey, of the New 
York ; Captain Sigsbee, of the Maine; Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Cowles, of the Fern; 
Captain Harrington, of the Puritan ; Captai: 
Wise, of the Texas; Captain Sampson, of 
the Iowa; Lieutenant Marsh, of the Ad- 
miral’s staff; Chaplain Boyce of the New 
York ; Commander Lyon, Chief Engineer 
Burnat, of the New York; Pay-Inspector 
Burtis, of the New York ; Lieutenant Hariow 
and Cadet Duncan, of the New York ; Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, of Massachusetts; Bishop 
Lawrence, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, Mr. 
William Jay Schieffelin, Mr. Parke God- 
win, Mr. Edmund Pendleton, Mr, J. L. M. 
Curry, Mr. Gardiner Sherman, Judge Edward 
Patterson, General Ripley, Mr. John De 
Koven, Mr. George B. Dorr and Judge 
Lawrence. 

On Friday Rear-Admiral Sicard gave a re- 
ception on board the flagship, New York, and 
on Friday evening Mr. and Mrs. William 
Gilbert Davies gave a dinner in his honor, 
Present were Justice and Mrs. Edward Patter- 
son, Justice and Mrs. Abraham R. Lawrence, 
Mr, and Mrs. A. Bleecker Banks, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Hall McCormick, Colonel and Mrs. 
George L. Gillespie, Dr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Seeley, Mrs, Chickering, Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son, Miss Augusta Davies and Captain Casey. 
After the dinner there was a dance in the 
ballroom of the St, Sauveur in honor of the 
officers of the squadron. 

A Children’s Festival for the benefit of a 
children’s convalescent home at Gray Moor, 
near New York, was held at Edgmere, the 
cottage of Mrs. Winthrop Gray. Patronesses : 
Countess Laugier-Villars, Mrs. J. Montgom- 
ery Sears, Mrs. C. K. Wright, Mrs. De 
Koven, Mrs. Gebhard, Mrs. W. Jay Schief- 
felin, Mrs. Joy, Mrs. Louise Livingston, 
Mrs. E. B. Mears, Mrs. Gerard, Mis. Patter- 
son, Mrs. William Lawrence, Mrs. Henry 
Redmond, Miss Palmer and Miss Gray. 

Mr. Nathaniel Reynal gave a dinner at the 
Malvern Sunday evening. His guests in- 
cluded Miss Cutting, Miss Thompson, Miss 
Morris, Mr. Scott, Miss Knowlton, Mr. 
Ames, Mr. Gillespie, Mrs. Stewart and Mr. 
Falls. 

Among those who entertained before the 
dance at Kebo last Saturday were Colonel 
Edward Morrell, Mrs. Montgomery, Mr. A. 
M. Young, Mr. R. H. Hatfield, Mr. Boh- 
len and Mrs, Franklin Sharpless 

The Canoe Club parade and féte at Sea 
Urchins, Mrs. Burton Harrison’s cottage, 
were great successes, and notably pretty were 
the canoes of Vice Commodore Francis Bur- 
ton Harrison, with Miss Sturgis; Charles 
Van Rensselaer, with Miss Alice Van Rens- 
selaer; Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery, of Wash- 
ington; Mr. Clymer, of Washington, and 
his son, whose boat was ornamented with 
green draperies and pine boughs; and the 
canoe in which Miss Catherine Berry, secre- 
tary of the club, and Mr. Edward B. Mears, 
treasurer, skimmed along. 

Lenox.—A golf tournament will be played 
on the Lenox links, beginning on 6 Sept., 
the chief event of which will be the match 
for the silver tankard presented to the Lenox 
Golf Club by Baron Theilman on his de- 
parture for Germany. On the opening day 
the play will be eighteen holes, medal play, 
handicap, the best sixteen to qualify for the 
play on Tuesday, when the match play will 
begin at ten and the first round will be 
played. At two o’clock, Tuesday, there will 
be a match for a consolation prize presented 
by Joseph W. Burden. This match will be 
open only to defeated competitors for the 
Theilman cup. Playing will continue every 
day until Friday, when the finals will be 
played. 

Mr. John Sloane and his son, who have 
been spending several weeks at Bar Harbor, 
have returned for the remainder of the season. 

Mrs. Home Payne, of England, is the 
guest of Mrs. F. Burrill Hoffman. 

The first week in September, a children’s 
féte forthe benefit of St. Mark’s Crippled 
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Children’s Hospital in New York, will be 
held. The chief attraction will bea floral 
bicycle parade, by the younger children of the 
cottagers who support’a bed in the hospital. 

Dinners were given last week by Mrs. An- 
son Phelps Stokes on Friday evening at 
Shadow Brook, Mrs. Joseph W. Burden on 
Wednesday evening, Mr. George E. Dodge 
a dinner for men on Saturday evening, Mrs. 
John B, Alexandre and Mrs. Earl Dodge. 

Miss Helen Parish gave a whist party at 
Cozy Nook Tuesday night. Among her 
guests were Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mrs. 
George G. Haven, Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, 
Mrs. Richard S.. Dana, Mrs. W. E. Dennis 
and Miss Shaw. 

Recent arrivals at the Curtis House are Mr, 
and Mrs, James E. Lees, Mr. Frank D. May, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Hay, Mr. William D. 
Dutton, Mr. Lewis M. Norward, Mrs. Park- 
man Higgins, Mrs. C. E. Hollister, Mr. 
Charles T. Bacon, Mrs. Bacon, Mr. J. D. 
Lovering, Miss Lovering, Mrs. H. E. Lovell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Blaine, New 
York ; Mr. Lewis L. Cantor, Mrs. Cantor, 
Miss Blanche Cantor, Brooklyn ; Mr. Charles 
O. Strong, Jersey City; Mrs. H. Eames, 
Mrs. I. M. McCall, St. Louis; Mr. James 
Philips, Jr. ; Mr. J. B. Smith, Mr. J. D. 
Merrill, Boston. 

Newport.—The annual coaching parade 
was held last week. The route was down 
Bellevue avenue over the Ocean Drive to the 
Golf Club, the line being reviewed at Graves 
Point by the President. 

At the club-house luncheon was served, 
the tables being decorated with pink and 
white hydrangeas and pink lilies tied with 
wide watered silk ribbons. 

Mr. Bronson’s coach had a yellow body 
with red gear, and was drawn by four bay 
horses. Mrs. Bronson occupied the box seat 
and the guests were Mr. and Mrs. W. Bay- 
ard Cutting, Miss Winthrop and Mr. E. L 
Winthrop. 

Mr. Lawrence was on a coach with a pink 
and black body and yellow gear. He drove 
a sorrel and a gray for leaders and sorrel for 
wheelers. Mrs. Lawrence was on the box 
seat, and the guests were Mr. and Mrs, A. 
Cass Canfield, Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie 
and Mr. Woodbury Kane. 

Mr. O. H. P. Belmont had a black coach 
with maroon striped gear and: four bay horses. 
Mrs. Belmont was on the box seat, and the 
others of the party were Mr. and Mrs. Fox- 
hall Keene, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and Mr. 
C. A, Munn, 

Mr, Ogden Mills drove a coach with white 
body and black wheels, drawn by four chest- 
nuts. Mrs. Mills was on the box seat, and 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Miss Anna Sands and Mr. Frank G. 
Lawrence. 

Mr. J. J. Van Alen mounted a black 
coach with red gear. He had Mrs. Royal 
Phelps Carroll on the box seat, and Miss 
Blight, Miss Van Alen, Mr, Royal Phelps 
Carroll and Mr, Fernando Yznaga were his 
other guests. 

Mr. Higgins had a coach with a black 
body and red trimmings, and drove four 
chestnuts. Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks occu- 
pied the box seat, and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
the Baroness Heckeren Denghuisen, Mr, 
Thomas F, Cushing and Mr. H. Mortimer 
Brooks were of the party. 

Mr, W. Watts Sherman’s coach was black 
with red gear. He drove a gray and a sorrel 
for leaders and sorrel wheelers. Mrs. Sher- 
man occupied the box seat, and his other 
guests were Miss Natalie Dresser, Mr. 
Nicholas Brown and Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Binney. 

Mr. Perry Belmont drove a black coach 
with four bays. He had Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor on the box seat, and the other guests 
were Mr. and Mrs Henry Sloane and Mr. 

| Mrs A. J. Drexel. 

"On Thursday a luncheon was given by 
Miss Leary, Present were Mrs, Lorillard 
Spencer, om Richard T. Wilson, Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, Mrs. William Grosvenor, Mrs. 
Clement C. Moore, Mrs. C. N. Beach, Mrs. 
4 Watts Sherman, Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, 

. J. Fred Pierson, Mrs. John J. Wysong, 

. Julien T. Davies, Mrs. Henry T. 
a Ane, Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. Ed- 
ward T, Potter, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Mrs. William R. Garrison, Mrs. E. Living- 


ston Ludlow, Mrs. David King, Mrs. Samuel 
F, Barger, Miss McAllister, Mrs. Frederic 
Neilson, Mrs. R. M. Cushing, Mrs. Harold 
Brown, Mrs. Hugo Fritsch, Miss Schermer- 
horn, Miss King, Miss Josephine Johnston 
and Miss Van Alen. After the luncheon 
Miss Leary gave her regular Thursday at 
home. The Misses Kieckhoefer played a 
number of selections on the piano, mandolin 
and guitar, and Mr. Burton, the English 
tenor, sang. 

A large dinner was given last week by 
Mrs, Astor at Beachwood. Present were 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs, James F. 
D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Sloane, 
Mrs, Kane, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Miss Anna 
Sands, Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Miss Jo- 
sephine Johnson, Messrs. W. Bourke Cock- 
ran, Winthrop Rutherfurd, Fernando Yznaga, 
Richard Peters, Perry Belmont, W. C. Eustis 
and James J. Van Alen. 

On the same night dinners were given by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard 
Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr. James V. Parker 
and Mr. Thomas F, Cushing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Calvin S, Brice gave a dinner 
dance on 25 August in honor of Miss Elea- 
nor Thomas. The dinner was served in the 
ballroom at small tables, decorated with 
American beauty roses. Present were : Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs John Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Foxhall 
Keene, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry T. Sloane, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, Mr, and: Mrs, 
James F. D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. William 
R. Travers, Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, 
Mr. and Mis. J. De Forest Danielson, Mrs. 
Clement C. Moore, Mr. and Mrs James M. 
Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Key 
Pendleton, Mrs, J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hun- 
newell, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Howland, 
Mr, and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. George 
L. Von Meyer, Mr, and Mrs.. John R. 
Drexel, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Robinson, Miss 
Josephine Johnston, Miss Anna Sands, Miss 
Elsie Clews, Miss Virginia Fair, Miss Kathe- 
rine Garrison, Miss Julia Dent Grant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Miss Bronson, 
Mrs, Frederic Neilson, Miss Cora Randolph, 
Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss Evelyn Burden, 
Miss Edith Cushing, Miss Terry, Miss 
Gwynne, Miss Mabel Simpkins, Miss Alice 
Blight, Miss Willing, Miss King, Miss Hoftf- 
man, Miss Clapp, Miss Edith Hall, Miss 
May Van Alen, Miss Sloane, Miss Josephine 
Brooks, Miss Strong, Miss Davies, Miss Pom- 
eroy, Miss Struthers, Miss Louise Potter, 
Miss La Farge, Miss Stillman, the Misses 
Gerry, Mr. Alfonso De Navarro, Mr. Win- 
throp Rutherford, Mr. Edward H. Bulkley, 
Mr. Robert Van Courtlandt, Mr, Frank 
Thompson, Mr. James W. Gerard, Jr., Mr. 
Frederic O. Beach, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, Mr. 
Center Hitchcock, Mr. Lloyd Warren, Mr. 
E. Russell Thomas, Mr. M. Van Rens- 
selaer Berry, Mr. Lloyd Griscom, Mr. Robert 
L. Gerry, Mr. Milton Barger, Mr. Reginald 
Brooks, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mr. Wood- 
bury Kane, Mr. Richard Peters, Mr. I. 
Townsend Burden, Jr., Mr. W. R. Terry, 
Jr.. Mr. H.R. Taylor, Mr. F. G. Law- 
rence and Mr. James J. Van Alen. The 
cotillon was danced at 11 o'clock, Mr. Gran- 
ton Cushing, of Boston, leading with Miss 
Helen Brice. The favors were mbbon 
sashes with golden sleigh bells, dimity grand- 
mother bonnets and hats to match for the 
men, silk umbrellas of variegated colors, 
walking sticks containing pen, ink and paper, 
four-leaved shamrocks incased between glass 
for watch ghains, triangles, golden hearts en- 
graved with ‘Beaulieu, August 25,’" and 
Russia leather golf books. 


GOLF 


Essex County Club.—The women’s 
golf championship was held at Manchester, 
Mass., beginning on 24 Aug. The entrics 
were Mrs. H. C. Chatfield Taylor, Onwent- 
sia Golf Club; Mrs. F. Warren, Jr., The 


Country Club; Mrs. J. R. Dilworth, Alle- 
gheny Golf Club ; Mrs. M. B. L. Bradford, 
Concord Golf Club; Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, 
Essex County; Miss Julia Bacon, Country 
Club; Miss T. F. Wickham, Shinnecock 
Hills ; Miss McArra, Essex County; Mrs. 
H. W. McVickar, Tuxedo; Miss Ruth 
Underhill, Queens County ; Mrs. William 
Shippen, Morris County; Miss Madeline 
Boardman, Essex County; Miss C. S. Gan- 
nett, Essex County; Miss M. P. Hamlen, 
Essex County ; Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinne- 
cock Hills; Miss F. C. Griscom, Merion 
Cricket Club; Miss Lucy Herron, Cincin- 
nati Golf Club; Mrs. F. Warren Merrill, 
Essex County; Miss C. E. Longworth, Cin- 
cinnati Golf Club; Miss Magaret Curtis, 
Essex County; Miss N. C. Sargent, Essex 
County ; Mrs. R. C. Hvoper, Essex County. 
The -scores of the first eight who qualified 
to play the championship follow : 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills— 
Se 6565 6 46 6 7—S5r 


Second ......10 4 8 6 § 6 6 § 7—57—108 
Miss N. C. Sargent, Essex County— 

Bis xesinsex 667465 8 § 7—54 

Second... .... 65768 § 8 8 7—G6o—114 


Mrs, R. C, <9 Essex County— 


TOT 5. ancad 6477 6—§56 

Second....... 6 ; 769 610 8 8 65—1r21 
Miss Margaret Curtis, Essex County — 

en, et: 8 410 § 8 4 6 6 lo-—61 


Second .. ...7 67 5 8 § 7 7 9-—6I—1I22 
Miss C, E. Longworth, Cincinnati Golf Club— 


PE vkeiesce 978 665 7 § 86: 
Second,...... 7 $10 §10 § 7 § 8—62- 123 

Mrs. J. Warren Merrill, Essex County— 

EE on seekers 8585 7667 F—s59 
Second....... 9 6 8 6 6 6 7 8 10-66—125 
Lucy Herron, Cincinnati Goif Club— 

POM site. Y 6 656 6 § 6 Io—57 
Second... ... 8 9 $12 677 7 9—73—1}30 
Miss F. C, Griscom, Merion Cricket Club— 
8711 § § § 7 6 7-61 


Second....... 7610997 8 7 J~—7JO—131 


The driving competition open to those en- 
tered for the women’s championship was won 
by Miss Madeline Boardman, of the Essex 
County Club. The driving took place in 
front of the clubhouse. The course was 
marked out by flags sixty feet apart. The 
competitors drove three balls each, the best 
ball being scored. The best three were as 


follows : 

Yards. In 
Miss Madeline Boardman, Essex...... 137 6 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills.. 131 7 
Mrs. R, C. Hooper, Essex............. 121 24 


25 Aug —The play in the second round of 
the championship resulted as follows : 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock Hills Golf Club— 
Ow... .....65 4745 56 § 6-47 
BB cdekeisese 756655 5 § § 7—50— 97 
Miss Margaret Curtis, Essex County Club-- 


DE ese sc cee 6595 5.3.3 3 

In. or + 9 790 4676 § 8—62—115 
Miss N.C, me Essex County Club— 

GE ksccceses 7 66656 6 5—53 

EB i ovdocncasd 6 7: 6.2: 6 Pc. ol 


Miss Lucy Herron, Cincinnati Golf Club— 
Db vetens. 0s SO ou 8.9 6D .. 


iat ieee. 6 eo 68 
Miss F. C. Griscom Merion Cricket Club— 

Out. noe @ $ CGE 7 6 6 0-6 

In 5 --468 75 45 6 6—52-115 
Mrs. R. C. Hooper, Essex County Club— 

OE ons. agccns 76466975 8 7 7—58 


In........0.-.6 6 867 § 6 § 7—§5—113 

Miss E, C. Longworth, Cincinnati Golf Club— 

OES ewb<ovces 1004944 5 8 § 7—56 
-65 6 


Mrs. J. Warren Mermill, the Country Club— 
_. 2a er 2 775669 6 7-62 
8 


The approaching competition was won by 
Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, Essex County, the 
second prize going to Miss Beatrix Hoyt, and 
the third to Mrs. Franz E. Zerrahn, of the 
Hoosic-Whisick Golf Club of Miltcn, Each 
contestant played three successive balls, one 
from a hill overlooking the hole, another 
froma level on the fair green, and a third 
from near the bunker protecting the green. 
The average of the three balls nearest the 
hole was taken. Those who failed to get a 
ball over the bunker were disqualified. The 
approaching, as a rule, was very poor, al- 


though that of Mrs. Crosby was fine. The 
best three scores follow : 

Name and Club. Average. 
Résa, S..V. R. Coatdy. Besem.... .ccc..s. coe B90 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock ............. 36.9 
Mrs. F. E. Zerrahn, Hoosic-W hisick......... 45.5 


26 Aug. —The scores of the third day’s play 
were as follows : 


Miss Hoyt— 

| Ea ee 64755 5 7 6 651 
Second.. va Ors + 3D 

Miss Lesgeeith— 

Sere ew 9678 x 4667 
POE ices a ORS 7 

Miss Sargent— 
le hte Mage a 768 x xx666 
NR ae co ee Oe. ee 

Miss Griscom— 
6 et ee es -e fs' 6.4.9 
Secead.... ... «7 6 BS 6 ef 

Aug. 27. The final round of the women’s 


championship was held on the morning of 
the 27th, when Miss Hoyt won the cham- 
pionship five up, four to play. 

Scores : 

Miss Hoyt— 
A PL Ee 75 
Second. eens? So 


Miss + Sargent— 
First. wees oe weerteeee 76655545 851 
$756 


The tournament was brought to a close in 
the afternoon with a mixed foursomes tourna- 
ment, in which thirty-one couples competed. 
The scores of the winners were as follows « 

: Gross, H’cap. Net 
Miss Hoyt and T. R. Betts... 92 ° 92 
Miss Sargent and Q. A. Shaw, 

Je 


neces 96 2 94 
Miss ad and L. A. Froth- 


ingham.. ° +107 1 96 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Britannic.—Sailing, Wed., 25 Aug., 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Beekman, Mis: 
C. Stuart Dodge, Master John Bigelow Dodge, 
Miss Lucy Bigelow Dodge. 

St. Paul.—Sailing, Wed., 25 Aug., 
Hon, Archibald Allison, Mr, T. Barnard 
Allsion, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest O. Chamber- 
lin, Mrs. Chamberlin, Mr. S$. Nicholson 
Kane, Mrs. James Kidd, Miss Elizabeth 
Kissam, Hon. and Mrs. Andrew J. Onder- 
donk, Mr, and Mrs. Edwards Spencer, Hon. 
George West. 

Majestic.—Arriving, Wed., 25 Aug., 
Rev. Leonard Kip Stoirs, Miss Anna Storrs. 









SEEN ON THE ST. AGE 


‘T" proper thing, of course, is to admire 
Shakespearean plays. The very 
lowly do not pretend to a knowl- 
edge or appreciation of the versifier of Avon, 
bur those who aspire to be regarded as know- 
ing anything whatsoever of literature dare not 
express themselves as otherwise than en- 
tranced and uplifted by a Shakespearean re- 
vival, Mr. Augustin Daly and Sir Henry 
Irving receive much newspaper exploitation 
because of their revival of The Merchant of 
Venice, Much Ado About Nothing, As You 
Like It and Macbeth. A few persons whose 
reputations for intelligence and culture are 
established dare acknowledge that they are 
bored to extinction by Shakespearean plays. 
A feast of reason read in the seclusion of the 
library, the plays are torture to the ear and 
crucifixion of the soul when rendered even 
by a Daly or an Irving ; and these hypercriti- 
cal critics would welcome the day when 
Shakespeare’s plays should cease to be acted. 

This very, very small minority must rejoice 

in the surprising announcement made as to 
the prospective goings on at the Garden The- 

atre. It appears that after the run along with 
of A Bachelor’s Romance Mr, Sol Smith 

Russell is to appear as Petruchio in The 

Taming of the Shrew, This is a sufficiently 

daring announcement as it stands, but when 

to this information is added the statement 
that ‘The Taming of the Shrew is to be 

given in condensed version and as part of a 

triple bill, the other two-thirds of the even 

ing’s entertainment consisting of Mr. Valen- 
tine’s Christmas and The Spitfire,’’ the out- 
rage is so astounding that one can but gasp 

—one of the Bard of Avon’s masterpieces the 

third of a triple bill ! 

When The Geisha will appear at Daly's 
Theatre is a matter of pure conjecture, the 
abnormal success of The Circus Girl making 
it impossible to fix a date for its definite 
withdrawal. 

What Happened to Jones was disclosed to 
the Manhattan Theatre audience on Monday 
last. Jones is proved to be a person of com- 






(Continued on page vi) 
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yet so firm and durable. 


rubber, cords, etc. 





Important—In buying Pompadour binding, take notice, for your protection, that the name Feder’s is stamped on every yard” 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York. 


FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR is NOT a brush, and it has been 
decided to emphasize this fact by the use of the additional distinctive 
trade-name, Pompadour. So please hereafter ask for 


FEDER’S POMPADOUR 
SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 


when you want the original, reliable, incomparable dress edge that is so soft and clean, and 


Feder’s Pompadour 


is the most attractive, most fashionable, and most refined finish in the world for the bottom 
of the skirt, an embellishment to any dress, and far superior to all braids, velveteens, leather, 
It is a demonstrated success, and is recommended by almost all Notion 
Departments. It is easy to put on and just as easy to remove from a worn-out skirt and to 
put on to a new one, being almost indestructible. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 








Women are ‘‘Wrapped Up’’ in 
A. M. W, 


Water-Proof Dress Facing 
and Binding 


Because it is 
of matchless 
value to those 
who wish to 
save money 
and labor. Itis 
a_ thoroughly 
Water Proof 
Facing and 
Binding that 
will often 
outwear the 
skirt and will 
save the trou- 
ble and ex- 
pense of fre- 
quent rebind- 























ing. 

tis a more 
Practical, 
more eCco- 


than any other 
and doesn't 
cost any more. 
It is the right 
weight to 
make the skirt 


hang = grace- 
fully. 
Ask for It. 


Most Dealers Sell It. If Not Yours, 
Write to Us for Samples. 


, WEBER MFG. CO., 439 Broadway, N. Y. 





FAIR 
WOMEN 


from 
VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and other A merican cities, originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $7.00, by the publishers 
~-Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The United States Hotel 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 





FIRST 
LSa 
UaaO.LOO TLLNN NadO 
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OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER 


“ 


AN IDEAL PLACE 
TEMBER OUTING 


Finest Golf Links in America 
Daily Concerts by the Unexcelled Orchestra 


The United States has long been recognized as the 
social center of Saratoga and at no season of the year 
is this popular resort more delightful than during 
September. Send for special rates. 


GAGE & PERRY, Proprietors 














U. S. HOTEL, - - - - SARATOGA SPRINGS, N., Y. 
a | a 
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MODELS IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


NEW YORK 
3 East 19th St. 


PARIS 
34 Rue Vivienne 





HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 


MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 








«¥ 
few) SUITS 
of 
Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 


SAFETY PIN 


Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
excellence. 

Has a perfect guard to pre- 
vent cloth catching in coil. 
Made of Tempered brass, 
i doesn't bend. 

Super nickled, doesn’t turn 
) brassy. 

4 Hook from either side. 


Beware of Imitations. 
FREE! We will send sam- 

* ples of the CLIN- 
TON also our SOVRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 


animal booklet for the 
children. 


The Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


THE CLINTON 


Hy Hii 
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**It just suits me!’ 
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ed 





ves to Aro 
fragrance. Aro 
matic Dress Shields protect the dress more perfectly tha? 


An exquisite perfume, ings ly 
matic Dress Shieb s a delicate, permanent 


any others, Light and durable. Perspiration cannot 


penetrate or affect. For sale at dry-goods stores, or sam- 
ple pair will be mailed free on receipt of 14 two-cent stamps- 


J.W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker Street, N.Y- 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE PUFFS AND FLOUNCES OF THE FUTURE 





























Roblem succeeds problem in this transitional age, and 
P even the most energetic and unselfish of workers is 
at times disheartened when a new urgency is added 
to the already existing results of modern life. Not long ago 
the community was startled by a brutal murder committed 
by a village hoodlum in a quiet Massachusetts town. And 
through the discussion of this particular tragedy it comes to 
be generally known that the young loafer is a recognized 
class—a menace to public peace and security in many coun- 
try places throughout this land. 


The city hoodlum, riotously inclined, has béen known 
and abhorred of all decent men, but the village variety 
is to most persons a new type, and he presents a most ap- 
palling problem. Various have been the recommendations 
for rendering him innocuous, ranging from jail incarceration 
to instruction in ethical kindergartens. This is all well 
enough as far as it goes, but some means should be devised 
for preventing him. Who is responsible for his being at 
all? His parents, of course. But who taught them that 
the disgraceful thing was not reckless parentage, a beget- 
ting of children in ignorance of every law of their physical, 
mental and moral well-being, but that to miss matrimony 
—to be an old maid or an old bachelor—was discreditable ? 
Who teaches this pernicious doctrine to the poor, the dis- 
eased, the ignorant and the vicious, as well as to the more 
decent elements in the community? Every authoritative 
voice in the world—priest, physician, statesman, lawyer, 
scientist—not one among them all raises the standard of 
revolt against ignorant parentage. Their command to 
humanity is: Marry and beget children. Is not then 
their responsibility even greater than that of the immediate 
parents? And is it not about time for a stoppage of senti- 
mental vaporing, and the inculcation of rational views of 
matrimony and its consequences? 































































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Harassed editor begs widespread pub- 
licity for a protest against a per- 
sistent non-grammatical practice of 

writers. Veterans of the pen and tiros as well 
invariably outrage those rules of English gram- 

















VOGUE 


The instances of this tiresome practice run 
about as follows: If one has a last year's 
gown they (?) can remodel it, &c.—One should 
guard their (?) thoughts. —Neither Alice nor 
John changed their (?) opinions. The afore- 
said exasperated editor threatens to send out 
broadcast printed slips bearing the legend : 

Warning to writers ! 

Beware of one and they ! 

* % 

Some nineteen hundred years ago a gentle 
Galilean preached to a warring world : ** Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,*’ and slowly humanity 
has come to recognize the righteousness of the 


command. There are wars still, but arbitra- 
tion is discussed and ofttimes is resorted to, and 


closely, but it was of the gallant Fifth of Min- 
nesota that the brave Rosecrans said on the 
evening of a terrible battle that they did more 
killing than any other regiment engaged on the 
field.”’ Further along in his address the priest 
urged the retention of the chaplain in the 
American army and navy and answered the ob- 
jection that the chaplain is an anomaly in a 
country without a state religion by averring 
that ** America has not decreed the separation 
of state from morals and religion. To soldiers 
upon land and sea as well as to other citizens 
morals and religion are necessary.”’ ; 


** 
The reverend speaker was apparently un- 
aware of any inconsistency in his boast of hav- 





CONDEMNED TO HEART BREAKING ON THE PUBLIC HIGHWAY 


mar which have to do with the use of singular 
and plural pronouns. The pet of these care- 
less and ignorant writers is the pronoun ‘¢ they,”” 
which is continually misplaced by them. 
For some inexplicable reason they regard ‘« he *” 
and ‘* she’’ with strong aversion, and studiously 
avoid the use of these pronouns in nearly half 
of the instances when by all the rules of gram- 
mar and of usage they should be employed. 
That these writers’ thoughts are clothed in 
grammatical language when published is due 
solely to the watchfulness of editors and proof- 
readers who, in the course of the year, are put 
to much additional labor correcting inex- 
cusable mistakes of this class. 





the trend of human intention is coming more 
and more to be in the direction of being to 
each other's faults a little kind. How far our 
present estate is from being an ideal one of 
brotherly love was startlingly indicated by the 
address of a distinguished prelate at the recent 
meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Said this follower of Christ : ‘¢ I am a chaplain ; 
I did not fight, but I made others fight. My 
preaching to the soldiers of my regiment was : 
Make it hot for the rebels or the Lord will 
make it hot for you some day. And when- 
ever opportunity afforded they did make it hot 
for the rebels. How much my preaching con- 
tributed to their valorI will not examine too 
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ing incited to wholesale murder and his pose 
as a beneficent power shedding abroad moral and 
religious influences. Under which head could 
the blood-thirsty glory ing in the fact ‘that they 
did more killing than any other regiment en- 
gaged on the field’’ be classed—morality or 
religion? The necessity for the Civil War is 
generally conceded, but that men of the same 
blood, in this age, could settle their differences 
in no other way is one of the most deplorable 
facts of modern history—something to grieve 
over, not matter for either side to boast about. 
The southerners were not savage tribes whose 
extermination would be a distinct gain to 
civilization, but they were bone of our bone, 





—t 





our brother Americans, who fought for right 
as they conceived it. What shall we say of a 
religious teacher who gloats, thirty years after 
the close of the war, that he incited the broth- 
ers of one section to wholesale slaughter of 
their brothers of the south? Ai fit sphere for 
a chaplain of this type is in the Turkish army. 
Such peculiar moral and religious preach- 
ments would be in keeping with the practices 
of that military body. . 


* 
* & 


So much has been said in pulpits, in news- 
papers and in religious councils in regard to 
the prevalence of divorce in this country that 
it will doubtless surprise most persons to learn 
that a lawyer, Mr. R. Wayne Parker, of 
Newark, N. J., who has studied the question 
of uniformity in divorce laws by reason of his 
connection with commissions having that as 
their object, states the total number of divorced 
persons in 1890 was only 120,996 out of a 
total population of 62,622,250, the divorce 
being only but one-fifth of one per cent. of the 
whole population. Mr. Parker also states 
that the largest proportion of married people 
in the world are in the United States—36 out 
of every too. Equally- encouraging to all 
friends of decency is his deliberate statement 
«*that at no time in our history have the honor 
that attends personal purity and the penalties 
that wait upon its breach been so distinct and 
universal.’ This in spite of a few conspicu- 
ous examples to the contrary. 





BEHIND THE HILLS 


BY EDITH HAVERLY 


Nnocencio capered wildly up the driveway. 
I ‘¢ The guests approach, Sefior.”’ 

‘¢ Then go back and open the gate for 
them, thou brat !*’ said John Winter, as he 
rose from his steamer chair on the veranda, and 
threw away his cigarette. 

«©The Sefior Doctor and Miss Nevers are 
coming,’” he called through the open door- 
way, ‘* Have luncheon in fifteen minutes.”’ 

An invisible voice answered, “Si, Sefior,’’ 
followed by a clatter of dishes. 

The ranch house, a long, low adobe, stood 
in the midst of orchards. The almonds were 
a burst of pink bloom against the blue of the 
sky and the emerald green of the surrounding 
hills. Two giant palms guarded the driveway. 
The air was sweet with the scent of wild sage 
and of young growing things. 

John caught up his high peaked sombrero, 
and passed under the passion vine arbor. A 
great Russian boar hound followed at his heels 
and two pretty fawning setters scrambled from 
under a rose bush and ran to meet him. 

A girl in a brown linen habit, mounted ona 
black pony, came ata rattling gallop up the 
long driveway. Under the flowering branches 
of the trees she rode, swaying lightly in her 
saddle, like a wind blown reed. 

John came to meet her without a word ; 
the beauty of her face made him, as always, 
speechless fora moment. He was thinking, 
«‘It is the last time for many weary months 
that I shall see her—perhaps the last time for- 
ever." But he only said, as he lifted her 
from the saddle, ‘*I was so afraid you could 
not come.”” 

«¢ Yes,”’ said Constaza, breathlessly, ‘‘ so 
was I; but aunt went for the day to the Hot 
Springs. She took her maid, so Uncle Alan- 


_her eyes grew shadowed. 


VOGUE 


son and I ran away.’’ She stooped a moment 
and petted the dogs. ‘* Aunt has brought me 
such exquisite gowns and a necklace of pearls, 
but she is very cross sometimes. I haven't 
told her about you, John.”’ 

‘+ It is just as well,’’ he said, grimly. ‘I 
had the pleasure of knowing your charming 
relative some years ago in London. I can 
imagine her language if you should tell her 
you had promised to marry John Winter in- 
stead of Sir Somebody Something, as she in- 
tends. When do you start ?”” 

‘* To-night, at nine,’’ answered Constaza 
slowly. ‘I hate to leave you, John, dear.”’ 

The laughter and gaiety died from her face, 
John stooped and 
kissed her once upon the mouth. For an in- 
stant his face blazed with passion and despair. 

The doctor rounded the curve in the drive- 
way, his gray pony striking into a knock- 
kneed canter as it neared the house. The 
doctor’s arms were full of purple wild flowers. 
Innocencio ran at his stirrup. He dismounted 
and shook hands with John. 

‘¢ What a glorious day !"’ he said, taking 
off his white helmet. The light breeze stirred 
his fine gray hair. Constaza moved forward 
and slipped her hand beneath his arm. 

The horses were picking the pink roses off a 
large bush, wrinkling back their lips from the 
thorns. Innocencio caught their bridles and 
led them to the stable, whistling shrilly to the 
dogs. 

From the rolling hills to the west came the 
faint tinkling of sheep bells. 

The ranch lay behind the rampart of the 
hills. When the wind blew from the south, it 
brought with it the strong smell of the sea. 

Dominga, John’s housekeeper, brought a 
huge Navajo blanket, which she spread under 
the almond trees. Then she carried out a 
small round table. ‘‘ We will have luncheon 
outdoors to-day,’’ said John. Innocencio and 
Dominga carried out the Japanese tea set, 
which they placed beside Constaza. 

The pink almond petals drifted softly upon 
the table. They settled on Constaza’s black 
hair and she blew one lightly from the rim of 
her wine glass. 

The doctor raised his glass of chartreuse. 
‘¢1I drink to Constaza’s first view of the old 
world,”’ he said seriously. ‘* Eighteen, with 
all the world to see ; how well I remember 
** his voice faded into silence as he looked 
back into the years that had passed. 

«To Constaza’s first ball in London,’’ said 
John, holding up his glass until a sunbeam 





blazed through the yellow wine. He was 
very pale beneath his tan. 

*¢] will not drink that toast,” Constaza 
said, her eyes filled with tears. John sprang 


to his feet : ** To Constaza’s safe journey and 
quick return,”” he cried, and they drained their 
glasses. 

The wind freshened and the almond petals 
fell in a soft shower. The doctor dozed in his 
chair while Constaza and John talked softly. 
The shadows lengthened beneath the trees. A 
sweet, faint sound came from among the hills. 
‘«It is the vesper bell at the mission ; we must 
go,”’ said Constaza, sighing. The doctor 
roused himself from his dreams. ‘It has 
been a lovely day. Miss ‘Constant Never’ 
will not find a finer country abroad. You 
will ride back with us, John?”” 

‘*No, I think not, doctor. I will goas far 
as the mustard trail with you and say good- 
bye.’ The doctor mounted and rode a dis- 
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creet distance in front. The purple wild 
flowers were tied behind his saddle. 

The road wound through the almond 
orchard, and then through the ranch gate into 
the fields of wild mustard. 

John walked beside Constaza’s horse, 
switching at the green stalks with his riding 
crop. The mustard grew breast high, its odd, 
musky sweetness enveloped them. At the 
crest of the hill John checked the horse. Be- 
low them stretched the fair valiey. 

“Is it good-bye?”’ said Constaza, softly. 

He drew her head against his breast. ‘I 
cannot let you go,’’ he groaned. ‘*O ‘Con- 
stant Never’, be true to me, be true to me.”” 

And Constaza cried through her falling 
tears, ‘*I will be true, Jack!** So they 
kissed and parted, and John watched her ride 
down the valley toward the setting sun. 

The year passed, then another. Constaza’s 
letters grew fewer and fewer and then ceased. 

When the mustard and wild lilac blossomed 
again John gave Dominga a long holiday and 
discharged Innocencio. In the gray dawn of 
an April morning he rode into the mountains, 
his rifle slung behind his saddle and the dogs 
trailing at his heels. He rode many a day’s 
journey from civilization, and camped beside 
an ice-cold fathomless lake in the heart of the 
mountains. He lost all track of time in the 
wilderness. In the day time he explored the 
neighboring peaks, and many a buck and 
mountain lion yielded up their lives. The 
wood doves cooed and nested before his eyes, 
and at dusk the wild swans gathered in the 
tules at the lake’s edge. 

He lived close to Nature’s heart, and the 
worn lines smoothed themselves from his face. 
The month and the day had drawn to a close 
when he rode through the cleft in the moun- 
tains down the home trail. The dogs barked 
joyfully as they scented their kennels, and buff 
Pronto pricked up his ears. 

John rode under the passion vine arbor, and 
swung out of the saddle at the doorstep. He 
felt in the pockets of his buckskins for the 
key ; as he stooped to fit it in the door he saw 
a bit of paper stuck under the old brass 
knocker. He pulled it out and read in the fad- 
ing light : 

**O last love, 
O first love, 
My love with the true, true heart, 
To think I have come 
To this your home, 
And yet we are apart.”’ 


The night fogs had yellowed the paper as 
with tear stains, and thrust through a corner 
were three withered violets. 

The gray light grew dimmer and dimmer, 
the dogs whined fretfully, and buff Pronto 
nuzzeled his master softly with his velvet nose. 

John had sunk down by the door, his face 
hidden in his hands. After a while he roused 
himself, stabled and fed Pronto, and rubbed 
him down carefully. 

The new moon cradled between the trim 
palms shone like a silver thread. 

At nine o’clock John came into the stable. 
He had bathed and shaved, and had discarded 
his hunting togs. He saddled Pronto and 
galloped down the drive. The dogs started 
to follow but were ordered sternly back. At 
ten o'clock he fastened Pronto under the 
pepper trees in front of the doctor's adobe. 
There was a faint light in the glass fernery, 
but all the rest of the house was dark. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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MLLE, PARIS—-HER COSTUME AT THE RACES 


(Continued from page 148) 

He tapped lightly on the door, and pres- 
ently the doctor opened it, carrying a small 
night lamp which he shielded from the draught 
with his hand. The light shone through 
his thin-veined fingers on his delicate old 
face. 

«¢Come in, John,”’ he said quietly, ‘«I have 
been expecting you ; I knew the tread of your 
horse.’” He stepped back on the stone flagged 
floor, and John passed into the green gloom. 
The long glass room was filled with ferns. 
Giant tree ferns from Australia lined the sides. 
The air had a sweet rooty fragrance. 

The two men stood dimly outlined against 
the green lights and shadows. 

John said but one questioning word, 
¢¢ Constaza?”’ 

There was silence for a long heart-beat, the 


hoarse murmur of the tides surged up through 
the town. 

Then two little sounds broke the stillness ; 
the click, click, of a woman’s high-heeled 
shoes, and the soft swish of silk against silk. 
Constaza came under the waving fern fronds. 
*¢¢Constant Never’ has come back!”’ she 
cried, as John caught her in his arms. 








Those who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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THE LETTER—A PANTO- 
MIME 


BY MAY D. HATCH 


He sun in stillness drifted out of sight ; 

I silently great masses of clouds, slowly 

changing from white to pale rose, to 
gold and to flame, banked into huge fortresses 
and flying genii, and at last a violet squadron 
drew up in line before the evening star. 

The splendor of this conflict of color trans- 
formed the land, but filled unheeded a room 
whose great western window, overlooking a 
wide stretch of country, blazed with reflected 
light. 

The room, extremely modern in comfort 
but piquant with the beauty of a fashion of the 
past, had but one occupant—a girl kneeling 
before a fire on the hearth, beside her a large 
silver-bound ebony box. 

The lid was turned back and the girl, with 
trembling hands, her face white and drawn, 
was piling the letters it held by handfuls upon 
the fire. 

A different post-mark upon one of them 
caught her eye. She hesitated, throwing down 
the others she held, and half opened it ; then 
thrusting it back into its envelope she threw 
it with the rest upon the fire, the tender lines 
that for a moment had crept into her face 
hardening again. ; 

When the box was empty she rose and 
went to a desk beside the window. She stood 
for a moment looking out on the now gentle 
beauty of the evening sky. 

It was the fall, the garden flowers were al- 
most gone, and here and there from little heaps 
of the gathered fallen leaves rose slender spirals 
of smoke—the merry, fluttering summer 
leaves; it was a desolate garden without 
them. The girl covered her eyes with her 
hands and turned away. 

She sat down at the desk and tried to write ; 
then flinging aside her pen she walked up and 
down the room in the growing dusk wringing 
her hands together. 

She glanced at the clock, the evening mail 
would be closed for town in twenty minutes. 

She sat down again and wrote. She did 
not read her words over ; a maid entered the 
room to light the lamps, but she stopped her 
and hurriedly finishing the letter gave it to 
her. The clock pointed to within ten minutes 
of the closing of the mail. 

As the maid hurried down the stairs she 
glanced at the clock on the landing ; she 
shrugged her shoulders, if that were right she 
had five minutes to spare and she leisurely 
found her shaw! which she threw over her head 
as she made her way out. 

From the western window the girl watched 
her leave the garden and turn toward the vil- 
lage ; then she sank down on the window-seat 
in the pitying dusk. 

The fire was almost out, but the embers 
still glowed and at intervals thin red snake- 
like lines darted across the bark of the charred 
logs. When the room was quite dark the girl 
crept overto the fire. Across a log a piece 
of one of the letters lay brown but, as the em- 
bers showed, with the writing still visible upon 
it. The girl stretched out her hand for it, 
part of it crumbled away at her touch but one 
corner was unharmed. The girl put it to her 
lips and then hid it in her bosom ; she was 
weeping. 

Down the main street of the village went 











the maid, but before she reached the post- 
office her attention was attracted by a crowd 
gathering in one of the side streets. One 
glance upward was enough, it was a fire and 
promised to be a good one. If the hall clock 
was right she had time for a glimpse of it and 
she decided to take the chance. In the fascin- 
ation of what might be she lingered, but the 
fire did not amount to anything after all. As 
she turned again toward the post-office she 
found she no longer had the letter which she 
had held in her fingers together with an edge 
of the shawl. She looked about on the ground 
in the crowd but could not find it ; after a few 
minutes’ searching she gave it up and with 
another shrug started for home. She had 
dropped the letter when she had turned into 
the side street, and it was picked up by a city 
clerk who put it in his pocket. He was on 
his way to the post-office but he forgot to mail 
it while there, and did not think of it again 
till he found it in his pocket next day in town— 
then he posted it, for it was stamped. 

The man to whom it was addressed in town 
stopped to see if there were any letters for him 
at his club that morning before going to his 
office. 

He had done this for many days. It was 
always a reliefto him when he found none 
had come. He could still hope for forgiveness 
while she made no sign. 

In the afternoon he stopped again; the 
letter had reached its destination. He took it 
from his letter-box and walked into the library 
where he could be alone. 

He held it long in his hand. It probably 
meant the end of all happiness in life for 
him. 

He leaned his head on his hand ; what a 
fool he had been. One of the club servants 
entering approached him hastily with a tele- 
gram. He read it and almost laughed aloud. 
He took the letter still unopened, put it in an 
envelope, directed it back to her and gave it to 
the boy to mail. 

He looked at his watch, and in a moment 
more was out of the club. There was still 
time for the late afternoon train. 

He risked five minutes of the time in a 
florist’s. He caught the train and was glad 
that he had stopped for the roses—the rich 
fragrant Jacquiminots that she loved. 

She saw him coming from the great western 
window and she knew that hertelegram must 
have caught the letter. She slipped down on 
her knees, out of sight, until he had passed 
beneath the window. When the maid brought 
her the roses, she was sitting with all outward 
calmness at her desk ; but she had to wait to 
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meet him until her heart had ceased the throb- 
bing that almost suffocated her. 

Down the long stairway, past the tall clock 
at the turn, she slowly came. 

He stood in the hallway to meet her. 
wore one of his roses at her breast. 

When she reached the last stair, she stepped 
from it into his arms. 


She 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


The huge buckles worn on ties this sum- 
mer, disfiguring the prettiest feet, might better 
serve to trick out the harness of draught- 
horses. 


THaT— 


Full-dress parasols are selling in the best 
shops much below their value. 


W HEN— 


You are invited for a day's yachting 
don’t dress as if you owned the yacht, or were 
off on a cruise. 


WuHat— 

A craze for olivines and how much some 
women prefer them to emeralds! A long chain 
of them alternating with diamonds is exquisitely 
lovely. 


Yes— 


Silver trimmings are far and away smarter 
on gowns than gold, and nothing is in more 
favor at big balls noted for elegance of dress. 


THaT— 

On our return to town we shall tilt our 
autumn hats at extraordinary angles, and all 
recently returned milliners shall teach us how 
to do it becomingly. Rosette bows with 
jeweled centres tacked on the rolled up brims 
are to be quite the rage. 


Paris LETTER— 

Says, bodices are to be fitted to the figure, 
and that princess models as well as redingotes 
are the smart styles. Backs of bodices show 
no seams, and only one dart in front, if any. 


Ir— 


You have broad shoulders, and if well 
rounded over the arm, you may consider your- 
self fortunate in being in the hight of fashion, 
as the smartest gowns have glove-fitting shoul- 
ders, the arm-hole set in several inches below, 
with a reversed epaulette to sleeve. 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


A USE FOR SPADES AND PAILS 


Benevolent Englishman, fond of making 
frequent excursions to the sea, ob- 
served the great number of children 

accompanied by their families for a day's 
outing and well provided with spades and 
pails—used in all probability but that one day. 
He conceived the capital idea of making a public 
demand, through an influential paper, on those 
visitors for cast-off pails and spades on their 
return to town for less fortunate children. 
This suggestion is worth acting upon in our 
great city neighboring on the sea, by calling 
the attention of societies having little children 
in charge who would welcome these toys with 
delight, and asking them to receive these dona- 
tions and next summer distribute them among 
the little folk. 


DEMORALIZATION OF MONEY MAKING 


Our education now turns on one subject— 
on the making of money ; our politics on one 
subject—making money ; that is, by buying 
and selling power and place. Nothing that 
one earns a living by should, if honestly pur- 
sued, debase the mind; but it is a_ well 
established fact—if there is one thing more than 
another calculated to do so, it is making 
money. Our ancestors prohibited gentlemen 
from making money. We call thisa prejudice, 
but it was not. A man, by making money, 
might become a gentleman ; but when he was 
become a gentleman, his thoughts were to 
live in a higher sphere and he was to be no 
more thinking of how a penny might be 
saved or a pound got. The people under- 
stood this and had an idea of a gentleman as 
above a trader, thinking his ideas would be 
above bargaining. Now the gentleman is 
gone, and therefore the respect for the gentle- 
man is gone; and gentlemen hardly respect 
themselves. 


EUGENIE’S EMBASSY 


The ex-Empress Eugénie, it is rumored 
and believed, went to Constantinople to obtain 
Crete for Prince Louis Napoleon. She 
passed unnoticed through Paris, or rather 
halted there without attracting attention. 
Her doors were closed to all visitors unless 
those with whom she made appointment. 
She kept in the most secluded parts of the 
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THE ART INTEREST 


ONE OUTCOME OF THE AMERICAN PICTURE 
BUYER'S INVETERATE HABIT OF PUR- 
CHASING FOREIGN CANVASES ONLY 


He American Institute Fair has been 
known somewhat disrespectfully for 
many years to many inattentive citi- 

zens merely as a very large and superior 
country fair, open annually in a big building 
in upper Third Avenue ; whereas it is, in the 
language of its circular for the present year, 
‘¢ organized, and has been successfully carried 
on for almost a century, in the interest of the 
best art, science and general knowledge of the 
American people.”’ At its coming exhibition, 
opening on 20 September, it ‘* proposes to 
reach out into still greater attainments in the 
region of art,’’ and to exhibit in the Madison 
Square Garden. The cooperation of all in- 
terested is invited for this *¢ First Exclusive 
Exhibit of American Art,’’ and there is a 
paragraph or two about this particular form of 
esthetic patriotism. It may be admitted that 
a present-day chapter might be added to that 
very bulky volume, ‘¢On the Difficulty of 
Preserving One's Ideals’*—treating of the en- 
couragement of the national art by proper 
methods. There has been a certain falling 
off in enthusiasm for the fine, unselfish, cosmo- 
politan theories so boldly advocated three or 
four years ago. There are even doubters who 
are not unwilling to see the 20 per cent. duty 
in the new tariff of Belial-Dingley, when at 
the hatching of the Wilson bill they had no 
doubts at all of the sinfulness of such a tax. 
Both the discriminating and the undiscrim- 
inating preference of the American buyer for 
foreign works of art—easel paintings, mural 
decorations, portraits and book illustrations— 
have had to do with this breaking down of 
lofty ideals and this lack of unwillingness to 
see certain restrictive measures. 


A RUMOR OF A NEW METHOD OF MAKING A 
BIG SALE SHOW AT A PICTURE EXHIBITION 


The collector of customs at St. Louis, 
Mo., proposes to levy this duty on the for- 
eign paintings that the enterprising art direc- 
tor has imported for the annual exhibition in 
that city. The art director is of the opinion 
that he won't pay it, and sympathies .are di- 
vided. In Philadelphia they think they have 
discovered something about this very success- 
ful St. Louis Exhibition, with its record of 
fine collections and big sales. In 1895 some 
seventy pictures were sold, and there was 
some boasting at the expense of the effete 
eastern exhibitions which could not come near 
that figure. Among these sales were a num- 
ber of the then new Glasgow pictures, and 
these canvases, or many of them, are now on 
exhibition in the Philadelphia Academy of the 
Fine Arts and offered for sale—whence the 
Philadelphians infer that the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion bought them in itself, with the nefarious 
purpose of making a record. If it did so, its 
example is commended to other picture shows. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursday, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon Mon- 
day of the same week. 
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AT THE SEASIDE IN FRANCE 


SPOILED BY FOREIGN PLEASURE- 


SEEKERS 


DIEPPE 


Arrived here a few days ago.inisearch of 2 
little coolness of atmosphere and of a 
little calmness of mind and spirit, but I 

am sore afraid that both these innocent desires 
of mine are doomed to be disappointed, for 
the glare and brilliancy which has made me 
anxious to flee from Paris seems to be trans- 
ferred to the once quiet and decorous little city 
of Dieppe. 

The Dieppois, of course, claim that their 
native town has been, ever since the days of 
the Duchess de Berry under the Restoration, 
the most ultra-fashionable seaside resort in all 
Europe, but—no disrespect to those worthies 
—I myself remember that not so many years 
ago, in the palmy hour of Trouville and 
Deauville, one was almost certain to find at 
Dieppe a chance of getting thoroughly rested 
and invigorated, whereas now the gaieties of 
the place far outshine those of the two other 
above named Villes d’Eaux. Nowhere, to be 
sure, in Normandy can one find a more perfect 
beach and more exquisite land and sea scapes, 
but alas ! England is too near, far too near, 
and so are apparently America and all the 
other countries of the civilized world; for a reg- 
ular horde of foreigners has invaded the 
beautiful beach, and gazes at the admirable 
land and sea scapes, the soft coloring of 
which pales before the multi-colored costumes, 
the amazing parasols, and the glittering 
jewels which make one’s eyes ache wherever 
one turns. 

I love the sea for its own sake, and it seems 
to me little less than sacrilege to make it an ex- 
cuse for leading yet a more reckless, hair- 
brained existence than that which isthe dernier 
mot du chic in our great capitals nowadays, 
and it always makes me melancholy when I 
see the finest works of nature vulgarized by the 
invasion of fashionable people, who wink at 
them through diamond-set lorgnons, and de- 
stroy the perfect scent of salt breezes and 
heather-covered bluffs with the complicated 
and head-achy perfumes which they use so lav- 
ishly to enhance the charms of their artificially 
made beauty. 

I know that such sentiments will raise a hue 
and cry, and that I owe my fair readers a min- 
ute description, not of nature’s lovelinesss but 
of the new modes, and so I will now put my 
nose to the grindstone and try to satisfy them 
according to the best of my ability. 

Yesterday I rode to Varangeville, this gem of 
a place, which is so near Dieppe, and yet 
which looks as if it had been torn from the 
pages of by-gone history, with its marvelous 
church perched on the summit of the high 
cliffs as had the saints themselves erected it 
there, for human hands seem too weak to have 
thus planted it on the gray rock where it glori- 
ously towers. All around stretches the pink 
blossomed heather, and far down below the 
long gray waves beat and pulsate and moan, 
dashing their prismatic spray skyward. Itis a 
place for lovers of the ideal, of religion, of poe- 
try ; and I was, I may acknowledge it, ex- 
asperated to find a crowd of more than lively 
pleasure seekers established on the flower- 
carpeted ground eating paté de foie-gras, lob- 
ster mayonnaise and drinking quarts of cham- 
pagne. I am bound to confess that these 
jolly mortals were eminently well dressed and 
that the carriages which awaited them on the 
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road beyond left nothing to be desired as far 
as luxury and costliness were concerned. 


SOME CHARMING COSTUMES 


We are supposed to go in for simplicity this 
summer ; well then, commend me to simplicity 
which consists of linons inserted with priceless 
lace until the original material well nigh entirely 
disappears, of silk muslins trimmed with bands 
of silk embroideries worth a king's ransom, and 
of foulards—poor little homely stuff—which 
is made to sparkle with paillettes, diamond- 
dust-passementerie, and bands of gold and ot 
silver! One of the women who was present 
at the déjeuner sur I"herbe to which I just re- 
fered was gowned in azure crépe de chine, 
the crépe being slashed in all directions to 
make room for panels and diamond shaped in- 
sertions of the very sheerest guipure. The un- 
derskirt and bodice were of pale green silk and 
around the slim waist a broad belt of enormous 
turquoises mounted ‘‘al’ Antique’’ in burn- 
ished gold matched the elaborate clasp which 
held together a bunch of azure feathers on the 
pale green satin straw Lavalliére hat crowning 
an edifice of skilfully arranged blond curls. 
Another wore periwinkle alpaca embroidered 
in a design of pink and mauve sea-shells and 
anemones, the corsage, consisting of a blouse 
shirred from throat to waist in periwinkle 
gauze, was half concealed by a jacket of Vene- 
tian point, lined with pink satin ; the hat was 
very wide brimmed and was covered with gauze 
scarfs repeating all the tints of the toilette. 
What is one to call such simplicity? Is there 
a name for it in any vocabulary ? 


PINCHBECK GLITTER 


Of course when such frocks are adopted for 
picnics on the Dunes, what are not those 
sported in the evening at the Casino? Their 
name is simply splendor itself, at any rate 
superficially so ; but it is my sad duty to add 
that the foreign element often dons gowns 
which are meant simply for effect—a crime 
which a true Parisienne will never commit. 
The gold embroideries of their magnificent 
attire are generally mere copper, the colossal 
brilliants which they hang in their ears are 
cleverly made paste, and the laces which they 
amass upon their comely persons are manufac- 
tured and not hand made. Everybody sees 
this, and what is more the wearers are per- 
fectly aware that they impose upon no one ; 
but still they are pleased and so are the on- 
lookers who are here, as everywhere else, 
always ready to take the glitter of gilded brass 
for genuine ore, as long as it suits their con- 
venience to do so, and especially as long as the 
foreigners within our portals are allowed to 
fling dust in our eyes by filling our mouths 
with truffled quail and other dainties, either at 
the fashionable restaurants where they invite 
their friends or at the gorgeous villas which 
they rent every season and whereto they bring 
excellent chefs and exquisite wines. I am 
going to Britanny soon and I hope to be able 
to write from this old land of legends some- 
thing more interesting than this poor letter. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
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DECADENCE OF THE PATRON 


Here is a story that when Zeus was 

} parceling out the earth among the 

sons of men, the poet, loitering ab- 
sently by the way, arrived too late for any 
share in the division and, by way of com- 
pensation, was taken up to sojourn with the 
Olympians. The tale is true to-day as it was 
two thousand years ago. The poét still pays 
for his glimpses of the joy of gods by many a 
painful slip and stumble here below. He may 
visit heaven, but on earth he is desdichado— 
disinherited. 

What we must still call—though the phrase is 
something shopworn—the artistic temperament 
is an immutable fact, ancient as the first 
scrawls of flint upon bone, the first chanted 
narrative of war orthe chase. It means an 
abnormal development of the imaginative 
faculty, an excessive emotionalism, an acute 
nervous susceptibility. It means that the 


‘artist, by reason of this impressibility, is the 


earthen pot drifting downstream in the midst of 
pots of brass. He is almost destined to 
catastrophe. In this constitution of the artistic 
temper lies the reason and necessity of the 
protector, the patron. 

He also is an ancient institution, and essen- 
tially an aristocratic one. While the first king 
was probably, for obvious reasons, not a patron 
of the beaux arts, the first patron was undoubt- 
edly a king. His superior strength sheltered 
the infant industry—necessarily somewhat par- 
asitic—of the bard or draughtsman. Probably 
coincident with the extension of this protection 
was the discovery that the talents of the pro- 
tégé were available for the glorification of the 
patron. 

At least this is almost their earliest if not 
most frequent use. From the primeval sculp- 
tures and inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria, 
from Pentaur’s Songs of the Deeds of Ra- 
meses, through the flowering of Greek and 
Roman art, everywhere the poet or the statu- 
ary repays protection by the gift of his art— 
immortality, so far as the artist can confer it. 
Eschyius and the Syracusan king, Hiero, 
Phidias and Pericles, Euripides and Arche- 
lanus, of Macedon; Marcenas, Augustus, 
Livy, Horace, Virgil—in this wise are they 
linked together. These artists thought it no 
shame to follow in the great man’s train, to 
repay his friendship by the gift of a statue or 
an ode. Occasionally, indeed, gratitude 
seems to have carried the pensioner beyond 
bounds ; as when Phidias risked death by his 
audacity in carving the figure of Pericles upon 
the shield of his great Pallas ; or Aristotle was 
menaced with the fate of Socrates for having 
paid divine honors to his patron, Hermias. 

Those days have passed, and after them 
the glory of the Roman popes and the Medici 
of Florence—Titian, Cellini, Angelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo ; the French Bourbons with the 
long list of their illustrious protegés; the 
Grand Monarque, owing half his lustre to that 
constellation of genius which included Racine 
and Moliére, Bossuet and La Bruyére, Pascal 
and La Fontaine, Corneille and Fénélon ; 
even the English age of the Dedication has 
passed away forever. 

The patron, in fact_—the imperial patron of 
other times—has no place in this democratic 
day. Dedications are out of fashion. A rich 
man no longer maintains a poet or two as a 
recognized adjunct of hishousehold. The 
spread of the printing press has substituted 
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for the patron, the publisher—what a differ- 
ence ! 

The publisher does not expect to be im- 
mortalized ; he wants not dedications but 
cash returns. He troubleth himself no whit 
about the poet’s subsistence or lack thereof. 
For it has come to be an accepted idea that 
the poet should stand on his own feet—finan- 
cial as well as metrical—though everyone 
must know how innately incapable he is of 
this performance. The ancients knew when 
they recognized the ‘divine afflatus’’ as a 
subtle intoxication unfitting ‘the dreamer for 
the material concerns of life. Verily the poet, 
compelled to-day to make a draught horse of 
Pegasus, might think himself better off in 
those old days of the magnificent Lorenzo or 
‘¢Protus in his tyranny.”” 

Nota Bene. 
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CHARMING COSTUME OF GREEN GAUZE—HAIR 
ARRANGEMENT — INDICATIONS AS TO 
WHAT SHE WILL WEAR—PLAID SILK 
SKIRTS —- HIGH-COLLARED 
BODICES 


Ints from a Trouville-Deauville letter, 
H not many hours old in America, fore- 
casts what the box in home-coming 
gown-maker’s charge may contain, as the de- 
scription of the gowns seen at the foreign Cos- 
mos by day and evening are most minute. 
Par example, a locust-green crépe gauze gown 
is built over taffeta of the same shade. It has 
a moderately full skirt of gauze separately 
hung, with a plissé tablier front, on each side 
of which a striped ribbon of black and palest 
coral lies in bands on the skirt from mount to 
hem in one long stretch, with another half 
ribbon length twisted in from knee downwards. 
Its bodice is round and slightly pointed front 
and back, as full dress bodices are apt to be, 
and the neck demi-décolleté, which has been 
the smart fashion whether worn with or with- 
out a guimpe. 

In this case a guimpe was worn, and it was 
also of real lace. Point de Paris, with neck 
band to match, and above it a half wreath of 
three-cornered lace tabs delicately wired to 
keep their place, as a half disc. In front the 
gauze drapery was full and crossed over to the 
left, where this drapery was fastened. Cross 
drapery, by the way, wherever gauze or 
mousseline de soie is used, is a fixed feature of 
many smart gowns. The back of the bodice, 
which was plain and seamless, had a narrow 
drapery of gauze across the top of décolletage. 

There were long sleeves of transparent 
gauze with puffs at the top and on each side 
of the puff, back and front, a fan of striped 
ribbon matching that on the skirt entered the 
arm seam. As far as the elbow the gauze 
was closely gathered in folds, but below the 
arm was more clearly outlined. 


BAREGE DANCING FROCK 


Another charming dancing frock of maize 
silk barége, built over silk to match, was most 
youthful in its design and had its skirt un- 
trimmed and separately hung, its mounting in 
narrow tucks starting from the hips. A slightly 
pointed bodice fitting the figure, with an 
empiécement of real guipure, yellow in tone, 
which, carrying out the outline of the point, 
spread up the bodice V-shape, embracing a 
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low décolletage having narrow straps of lace 
crossing over the shoulders and forming a 
round pointed empiécement in the back 
over the décolletage. A scarf of maize- 
colored mousseline closely gathered into 
several narrow puffings for a few inches, starts 
across each shoulder and opens out into cross 
drapery over the bust, the ends being tucked 
into the décolletage, and a cluster of mignon- 
ette placed on the left. There were elbow 
sleeves to match, transparently drawn into 
close puffings on the upper arm ending in a 
plissé ruffle, while the puff at the top had 
another plissé ruffle springing over it and was 
attached to the lace bretelle. 


COIFFURE 


The hair continues to be worn high, in a 
French knot, and beautifully waved in loose 
ripples all over the head, and in front is drawn 
back from the face, the short fringe locks 
turned into a curl in the middle of the fore- 
head or drawn down into a point or the posing 
of two soft little curls just above the eye- 
brows. But one cannot follow rules in such 
matters ; rather study the face and adapt mod- 
ishness to becomingness. If you are twenty 
or fifty the style of hairdressing remains one 
and the same, and not infrequently no change 
in color, for these are days of skilled appli- 
ances. It must be confessed that white hair 
dressed after the prevailing style is especially 
lovely and very beautifying. 


FORECASTS 


Judging from direct rumors from Paris, one 
might well surmise that ultra-smart women 
next winter shall be wearing their gowns built 
on such models as the princess, redingote and 
cuirasse to the displacement of the much-worn 
round, belted, blouse bodice. In the descrip- 
tion of the Deauville gowns was one in a 
peculiar shade of lilac with reddish tint, a 
taffeta of brilliant lustre, having a cuirasse waist 
fully seven inches below the waist line, its 
front round-pointed and trimmed with an 
entredeux of black Chantilly lace in diamond 
form covering the entire bodice and running 
up into its high and fitted neck band. To 
the bottom of the cuirasse a narrow taffeta 
skirt was attached and on this skirt were three 
flounces of equal width, the under flounce of 
taffeta being two inches longer than the super- 
imposed one of black Chantilly, the silk plissé 
besides, which gives a delightful life and 
beauty to the lace. There are the usual 
small gigot sleeves with double straight epau- 
lettes edged with Chantilly, giving width to 
the shoulders and pretty lines to the figure. 
Black plaited lace was at the wrists, which are 
long, and the usual plaiting of it in the back 
of neck attached to the neck band. 


TREATMENT OE THE SLEEVES 


Long-wristed sleeves do not have as many 
lace frillings attached as they did in the early 
part of the season. The bottom of the sleeve 
is untrimmed in this new model, but flares 
over the hand, having gauze and mousseline 
de soie frills inside, which keep the wrists in 
perfect shape and give the required finish to 
the inside. 


JAUNTY SKIRTS AND WIRED COLLARS 


Among smart things for house wear are 
skirts of rich plaid silk made up on the bias 
and worn with a jacket-bodice in some solid 
harmonious tone of cloth fitting close to the 
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figure, with a short square basque in the mid- 
dle of the back belted to the waist with 
jeweled belt, or if not belted its fronts in two 
points, or in a single one, with two jeweled 
buttons on the little coat-tail. These bodices 
have high collars divided in tabs, square 
crenelations usually, as they are seen on all 
smart gowns on the otherside. They become 
very effective through their linings and wiring, 
as they may be turned up and down. Revers 
which run up into a high collar are very chic, 
with their crenelations, and a pretty style to 
introduce on one of the jacket-bodices. The 
sleeve of these jackets is long and close-fitting, 
the wrist crenelations narrow and extending up 
the arm several inches, with plissés of silk or 
gauze filling up the space. 


A MODIFICATION OF THE JERSEY 


The old-time Jersey manner of outlining 
the shoulders and arms was mentioned as a 
tentative experiment seen in some of the latest 
bodices matching their skirts, being belted, 
with short basques, if not one of the new 
blouses, scant, but falling slightly over the 
entire belt back and front. This new shoul- 
der effect is brought about by lengthening the 
shoulder seam and drawing the material over 
the shoulder down several inches on the arm as 
tight as possible, so as to produce a marked 
outline. The sleeves are tight-fitting all the 
way and are set in very low, the seam covered 
by an upturned cuff, which is not wide but 
flaring slightly beyond the arm ina peculiar 
way. Only one woman ina thousand could 
stand such a bodice, requiring rather high 
broad shoulders, very round and well-made 
arms, otherwise it would prove most disfigur- 
ing as well as an extremely uncomfortable 
bodice to the majority. 


FASHION DRIFT 


As far as one may interpret thus early the 
drift of these modish hints, it would appear 
that next winter skirts will be only moderately 
full and cling to the figure, while their trim- 
mings of various kinds will be either disposed 
from waist line to hem, or from waist line to 
knee, as well as from knee to hem. Bodices 
are evidently to fit the figure closely, but with- 
out showing but the least possible evidence of 
seams. Blouse bodices will be quite seant, 
but hang slightly all the way round, over the 
belt, whereas the present style of front blouse, 
loose from the shoulder, bids fair to disappear. 
Chemisettes and guimpes, no doubt, wiil con- 
tinue in favor and high collars on gowns 
remain as popular as ever, but to be divided 
into crenalations, or into two parts. Sleeves 
grow rather smaller and less trimming is 
observable. Shades of one color, but in a 
decided contrast, serve as the keynote trim- 
ming of gowns as well as hats. One scheme 
of color throughout is capable of charming 
results, which we shall see later on developed 
in street toilettes, giving that degree of refine- 
ment which absolutely vanished when vivid 
daring combinations of color were in vogue. 
The streets grew hideous with reckless taste 
and abuse of color, inflicting violence right 
and left wherever a cultured eye met the dis- 
order and discord. 

Dances are very distinct in character; in 
one house the guests chiefly consist of young 
girls and chaperones, very few young married 
ladies being present. At another, they in- 
clude young married ladies and a few very 
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smart girls. The former are given by mothers 
with daughters just out or who have had 
‘¢ several seasons ’’ already, and the latter by 
a younger generation, the hostesses being 
young married women, and who confine their 
hospitality to ladies of their own standing, 
whether married or single. Again, dances 
are given where these distinctions are not 
studied, and where the rule is to ask all those 
on their visiting lists, married ladies with and 
without their daughters and girls with and 
without their chaperones. These dances 
are, necessarily, not so amusing as either of 
the foregoing from a man’s point of view, but 
they are popular with those who give them 
and those who go to them. 





New But er (to his employer): ‘¢ What 
are my duties, madam ?”’ 

Mrs. NouveauricHeE: **Go in the pantry 
and buttle.”’ 


Mr. YOUNGHUSBAND (to colored servant) : 
‘«T want you to understand I am your master.” 

Mrs. YOUNGHUSBAND (to same servant) : 
‘*AndI want you to understand Iam your 
mistress. ”” 

COLORED SERVANT: 
my massa and who’s my missis. 
to know who’s my boss.”” 


*¢I know who's 
But I wants 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Q 

—Otherwise Arthur T. Quiller-Couch 
Q-: the Baedeker of Cornwall, and to 
him it is the home of the primal emo- 

tions. And he himself is a person whose 
emotions are essentially elemental. He holds 
the mirror up to nature, and seeing the face of 
Q, draws what he sees. The result is a com- 
posite picture of his countrymen, rare men and 
women, who live as neighbors and next of kin 
to the gods of the land and the devils of the 
sea, hospitable, kindly, and in nothing afraid. 


* 
* * 


That Q is an imitator of Stevenson in the 
art of writing is admitted ; and the fact ex- 
plains in part the measure of both the success 
and the failure of the Cornwall man. For 
disguise it or deny it as they choose—and as a 
rule they do choose—the fact remains that to 
most of the multitude who buy, read, and 
ostensibly enjoy The Gentleman of France, 
The White Company, Under the Red Robe 
and later unrecorded efforts in popular history, 
the story of Alan Breck and of The Master 
of Ballantree are a sort of caviare, better to be 
talked about than tasted. These prefer A 
Romance of Two Worlds to the Ebb Tide, 
and Kate Carnegie to David Balfour. Small 
wonder that ignoring the master they should 
tail to recognize the pupil, and that the speech 
of Troy Town be to them unfamiliar, or the 
single initial of its author even less than a 
name. 

« 

So also to Stevenson’s real followers Q is a 
bit of a bore. Conscious imitation is labored 
at the best, and at its worst is exasperating. 
And Q is not what Stevenson was—an artist 
in words. The power of the Cornwall man is 
in his situations and his characters, and to 
neither—wrapped up in his style—does he give 
fair play. He has worked hard and consci- 
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entiously for fame and until recently has put 
his best self into his work. His failure is be- 
cause, half afraid of his own shadow, he con- 
ceals himself in the greater shade of a greater 


man. 
* 


* % 

It is a pity, too, because Q has the seeing 
eye and has seen many things worth remem- 
bering in his walks around Cornwall. Nor is 
he poor in drawing what he sees. Indeed one 
of his own characters has best summed up his 
power : 

«< «Name this child,”’ says Pa’son Babbage. 
‘Selah,’ says I, that bein’ the word we'd 
settled. ‘Selah?’ says he; ‘pack o° stuff ! 
that ain*t no manner o’ name. You might as 
well call en Amen.’ So bein’ hurried in 
mind, what wi’ the cheeld kickin’ and the 
water tricklin’ off the pa’sons forefinger, and 
the sacred nature of the deed, I cudn’ think 
*pon no name but my own, an’ Zeb he was 
christened.” 

‘«*«Deary me,” commented Uncle Issy, 
‘that’s a very life-like history. The wonder 
is the self-same thing don’t happen at more 
chris’nin’s, "tis so very lifelike.’”’ 

* 
* * 

Q is very life-like, and when he works 
within the confines of his own country and is 
content, has few rivals in depicting local char- 
acters. As Besant is master of the Thames 
and Hardy the lord of the Wessex Coast, so 
is Quiller-Couch the governor of the seacoast 
towns of Cornwall. The Delectable Duchy 
contains some passages impossible to forget, 
greatest among them perhaps the picture of 
the mother, cast off and betrayed, gloating 
from the housetop at the barrenness of her 
lord’s wedded wife, and in triumph calling her 
*¢ childless woman !"" from the roof. Ia, the 
heroine of one of his later stories, is the legiti- 
mate daughter of Clarissa Harlowe, in her 
triumph over the man who wronged her. Pow- 
erful also is I Saw Three Ships, the tale of the 
son of the country side robbed of his sweet- 
heart by the man whose life he saves from the 
wreck, and victor over him again by the pure 
force in his own character. This is the real 
power of Q, which, while it raises him above 
the inane quest of the Weyman school, also 
renders a comparison between Zebedee Min- 
ards and the redoubtable husband of Uma, on 
the beach at Falesa, or the lonely master of 
the coral island in The Ebb Tide, as unfavor- 
able as it is unavoidable. 

ial 

Quiller-Couch’s ventures into other fields 
have been not altogether fortunate. The best 
of The Splendid Spur is that it is easily for- 
gotten, and hardly even himself takes the 
Cornwall man seriously as a literary critic. 
Most unhappy of all is his forthcoming essay to 
complete Stevenson's fragment, St. Ives. But 
of Cornwall Q_ is the prophet ; and if he be 
without honor in his own age or his own coun- 
try, the fault is that, without. being a great 
novelist, he succeeds in writing what Uncle 
Issy calls ‘¢a very life-like history.” 

Ghost. 


Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 




















POSTHUMOUS NOTES OF 
HIM I. 


Do not know what to say or how to say 
I it. Can there be anything extraordinary 
in matrimony? Do we catch the matri- 
monial fever even before we see the fair object 
of our future choice, and we simply feel unde- 
finable symptoms, like that of jaundice or an 
ailment of this kind? Meadows seems changed 
since he married. He has lost much of the 
prestige of the old Meadows, and he seems to 
be just a bit lacking in the respect due me. 
He suffers either from an imagined state of su- 
periority or deep dejection. He does not give 
the same deft touch to my trousers and coats 
with the clothes brush as he was once wont 
to do. When he brings them to me in the 
morning I miss his scrupulous neatness, and I 
discover lingering traces of dust. There is lack 
of inspiration in the creases, and the boots be- 
come dull, although I am sure he tries to var- 
nish them as he once did. Is Meadows drink- 
ing? No; I could probably discover this when 
he comes with my tea in the morning, but he 
does not look, at that time, the least like a 
man who has had a jolly hour at the tavern 
the evening before. I have, therefore, lost 
much of my interest in clothes. Meadows 
takes out from their boxes my new things, but 
I just glance at them. 

We are actually getting Oriental in this 
music, crooning the same refrain over and 
over again. Have I caught the matrimonial 
fever? Must I leave the daily and weekly 
contemplation of clothes and dress and be- 
havior, and go out, ready for a wooing? I fear 
that a bachelor is hardly safe-proof from these 
insidious microbes in the country. In the city 
he does not flock, or if he does he is gregari- 
ous, with an unlimited scope. Here his hori- 
zon is confined, and there must be one bright 
star, and one only, in the deep skies above 
him. 

Once away from the city, the only annoy- 
ance is the wretched train boy, who should 
have been abolished long ago, but who still ex- 
ists to torment one into frenzy. If he would 
only wash his hands once in a century, so to 
speak !—but to have your favorite paper or mag- 
azine thrown at you, marked by filthy, greasy 
fingers, and at the next moment to have depos- 
ited in your lap fearful-looking pink. boxes, 
filledwith indigestible sweets, the very name of 
which is sufficient to make you shudder, are 
episodes worse than the predicted terrors of the 
inferno. On one train, a terrible boy with 
chronic catarrh insists upon selling sn-e!ling 
salts for colds in the head, and if he would only 
try his prescriptions himself just once, I think 
not only he, but also the passengers, would feel 
immensely relieved; but when there are no first- 
class carriages, and we all travel in a true 
democratic spirit, what can we expect? The 
extra half dollar which we pay for a chair in 
the so-called drawing-room car gives us some 
slight immunity from nasty people ; but then we 
are still subjected to the annoyances of the 
demon persecutor and the unwelcome attentions 
of a colored porter. 

Among the literature placed upon my lap 
this afternoon, when going out to my place, I 
found numerous illustrations of the recent 
ducal wedding, and- many and divers accounts. 
Although it is considered quite smart at 
present to wear a gray frock coat when one is 
married, still my prejudices are in favor of the 
black. I know this is only a fad, and that it 
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cannot possibly last. There are certain occa- 
sions which are called ceremonious, and which 
require dress of state, and I believe until the 
end of time, or rather, until as long as I shall 
wish to live, the black coat will be de rigueur. 
Red gloves are also an innovation, but then, if 
you wear gray, you are certainly allowed to 
have what gloves you please. As to wearing 
colored shirts at weddings, everyone to his 
taste. I must confess it is somewhat mufti for 
me, but then the tendency, as I have already 
said, in London lies that way. I do not think 
the Prince would go so far, but there are many 
young London clubmen who think it quite 
smart. And after all, one must remember 
that a wedding at high noon exactly may be 
counted a morning function, and as one would 
not wish to put on one’s black frock coat be- 
fore midday, the authorities which seem to be 
in favor of semi rather than full afternoon 
dress. And then again, New York is in the 
colonies, you know, and one is not supposed 
to dress as one would on one’s native heath. 
This is only a certain view of the question. 
I believe when in Rome doing as the Romans 
do, and were I married in the Friendly Islands, 
or among the Fijis aforementioned, or again, 
in the very heart of darkest Africa, 1 have no 
doubt that I would dispense with even the 
customary fig leaf so as to be in vogue with 
the gentlemen around me. 

Oh! Him, Him! I fear, old boy, you're 
growing old. This love of ease comes with 
crow’s feet and gray hair. And yet I think 
that perhaps in the Book of Life I have only 
reached the last sentence of a page, and that I 
would like to pause, and to dream of the sen- 
tences gone before, and then turn the leaf over. 
Perhaps there may be brighter things written 
for me on the other side; perhaps this is just 
the beginning of that peace which continues 
with us until the end. My bark may have left 
the mountains! I may have passed by the 
rapids, and I may, with the stream, have 
floated onward and onward, to where the waters 
are smooth, the current a bit sluggish, and I shall 
drift, and drift, and drift into the estuary, broad 
and mysterious, and from there be met with 
the tide which shall bear me onward... And 
yet there are still pleasant villages, and green 
meadows, and lovely landscapes, all quickened 
in their beauty by the mysterious hint of 
something to come, just as we feel the first 
approach of autumn, the first bleak wind of 
September, and we begin to see the bright, 
green foliage turning to other hues, a faint 
promise of the glories of a future place. I must 
not muse this way ; I must be up and going. 
I have still a mission to accomplish, and 
my readers of Vogue will be disappointed if I 
laid my pen down without giving them a hint. 





LINES ON A TOBACCO POUCH 


BY HER 


Y jealousy doth tell me, 
There dwells within this pouch 


A rival for whose potent charms, 
Most any man will vouch. 


But this I ask of thee, dear one, 
And to me it is no joke 

Please do let your love for me, 
Just simply end in smoke. 


WORRY 


Wo friends have I whose counsel kind 
Attends my steps whate’er I do ; 
Saith one: ** Don’t worry, never mind,”’ 


The other: ** Try and worry through.”’ 
159 


A MASTER IN DECEIT 


T was the night of Mrs. Day's ‘*pier- 

I party,’’ the August moon was at its full, 

the weather clear, and life at Old Point 
was more than delightful. There were very 
few Northerners there, for they take their flight 
upon the arrival of the first warm weather ; the 
hotels then proceed to fill up on Southerners, 
who come from the hot interior to enjoy the 
cool ocean breezer of the Point. 

Mrs. Day was the wife of a Georgia planter, 
with a kindly vein of sentiment left over 
from her youth, who appeared with the regu- 
larity of the season, and after a motherly smile 
of welcome bestowed upon the hotel clerk, 
settled down to enjoy the natural beauties 
which God has given to this ocean-washed bit 
of Virginia soil. She was original, was Mrs. 
Day, for whobut she would have thought ot 
suggesting the novelty of a pier-party to help 
break the inevitable monotony of hotel life ? 
She was fond of young people's society, and 
was content to leave her lord (but not her 
master) to discuss politics and prices over his 
bit of fragrant mint in the office, while she 
mingled with a younger generation, evincing 
the most romantic interest in their affairs, 
besides being the very prince (or rather prin- 
cess) of chaperones. She had made numerous 
friends among the guests at the Hygeia, and it 
was to a select few that she hdd saidthat morn 
ing after her ten o'clock breakfast : ‘* Noth- 
ing formal, I assure you. I know you are 
tired of dancing every evening, so I thought 
of this for a change. I reckon we all’ can 
have a pleasant time in the moonlight, while 
we listen to the gentlemen tell stories.’’ 

No elaborate arrangements had been made. 
The little summer-house end of the pier was 
fenced off by a temporary gate, thus affording 
seclusion to the party ; the seats were covered 
with rugs, while a large easy chair from one of 
the parlors occupied the centre of the floor. 
“ That's for the story-teller,"* Mrs. Day ex- 
plained, ‘* so that we can all see him ; besides 
he should be made as comfortable as possible, 
seeing that he is working to entertain us.” 

It was as mixed a gathering as one could 
well find at a Southern summer resort, for 
Mrs. Day’s friends were far from being alike. 
There was Mrs. Grant, aet. 28, but recently 
married to a dilipidated specimen, aet. 80, 
to whom she playfully referred as ‘the 
wreck.*’ She had stipulated beforehand that 
she should have all the diamonds she wished 
and a trip to Europe—and got them. The 
former glittered on her neck and fingers, while 
the latter was evident from the atrocious accent 
(the result of her three weeks in Paris), at- 
tached to her never-faultness English. Next 
to her sat Mrs. Kirche, the pleasant German 
widow, an artist and an agreeable companion, 
with her large wavy puffs of silvered hair, who 
every now and then repressed Mrs. Grant's 
kittenish tendencies. These two, together 
with their hostess, constituted the chaperone ele- 
ment of the party. The rest were all young 
people: Miss Tommie Parks, from Rich- 
mond, with a pair of beautiful Irish eyes, 
which she used on all her masculine environ- 
ment with deadly effect ; Helen Durant, from 
an old Vicksburg family, pretty, petite, and re- 
fined, with a charming vivacity of manner, and 
possessed of that organ (rare in these degen- 
erate days), a truly noble heart ; Lieutenant 
Karl, from the fort, said to be devoted to Miss 
Parks’s eyes; a consumptive-looking man 




























































from Atlanta ; Prof. Carfield, a young Yale 
professor, and several others ; in all, six couples 
besides the chaperones. 

It was a night to be remembered. The 
moon, just risen, showed itself, red and angry, 
behind the black hull and masts of a private 
yacht at anchor off shore, then slowly rose 
higher and higher till it enveloped everything 
in its light. Before them lay the waters, danc- 
ing and sparkling in the broad path of the 
moon's rays ; behind them, as a fitting back- 
ground, stretched the long, rambling structure 
of the hotel, with its brilliantly lighted casino, 
and the whirling figures of the dancers inside, 
while the strains of the orchestra came gently 
to their ears. Mrs. Day was affected by the 
scene. ‘* How beautiful it all is,’ she said, 
‘¢ it reminds me of what Tennyson says about 
‘airy, fairy moonlight’ ; or was it ‘airy, fairy 
Lillian ° ?—I don’t know ; anyway it was very 
poetical.’ No one volunteered to set her 
right on the subject, and a short silence ensued, 
broken only by a murmured ‘‘so romantic,” 
from Mrs. Grant, and a. reproving word from 
Mrs. Kirsche. 

At last Mrs. Day aroused herself from her 
poetical musings, and recalling the entertain- 
ment provided, announced briskly : 

‘¢ Time's up, young folks, for moon-gazing. 
Attention to the first story. Mr. White, you 
are at one end, will you begin? Allow me to 
escort you to the seat of honor.”’ 

Mr. White, after ensconcing himself com- 
fortably in the chair, began a rambling tale of 
adventure in the far West, ending with a 
stage-robbery in Arizona, in which he had 
been relieved of his superfluous wealth and 
had suffered considerable hardship. His 
bravery (which really consisted in elevating his 
hands upon demand and allowing himself to 
be searched) was applauded by the ladies and 
commented on as ‘‘ rather tough experience, 
that’? by the men. After a prolonged dis- 
cussion as to the danger attending Western 
travel, and a decided preference having been 
shown for a Pullman car over the unsteady 
advantages ofa mountain coach, the consump- 
tive from Atlanta took the seat vacated by 
Mr. White. His story was one of those 
wildly improbable ghost stories often told in 
earnest, and in which he evidently believed, 
but which was received by the rest with in- 
credulous though polite interest. 

‘<I, for one, don’t believe in ghosts,’’ said 
Miss Durant positively. ‘¢ There is always 
something so unreal about them ; it seems to 
me that we have enough to do in coming in 
contact with the realities of life, without hunt- 
ing up old decayed spirits.”" 

Mrs. Day smiled. War, at least, is real- 
istic,’’ she said, ‘*so your story, lieutenant, 
—you are next in order—ought to be the 
hight of realism, as well as interesting.” 

Lieutenant Karl, who for the last fifteen 
minutes had been endeavoring to point out the 
couple kissing in the moon to Miss, Parks, 
withdrew his gaze regretfully from her shining 
orbs and related a tale of army life in which 
an eloping colonel’s daughter and a young 
lieutenant (assisted by himself) were the prin- 
cipal participators. 

** How much like one of Captain What- 
you-call-him’s novels,’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Grant, whose ideas of army life had been 
gleaned from the pages of that author's 
works, and who had carried away the im- 
pression that brass buttons, dances and cap- 
tain’s daughters made up all of life on the 
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frontier. ‘* Really, lieutenant, I should think 
you would get sotired flirting and dancing.” 
The officer was about to remark that there 
were several other things incident to a soldier's 
duties at his post, when Mrs. Day addressed 
him : 

*¢ I don’t wish to criticise your story, lieu- 
tenant, but do you know, it sounds too much 
like the old-time novel that always ended with 
wedding bells and ‘bless you, my children.’ 
I don’t beliéve very many real romances end 
that way ; at least more end sadly than other- 
wise. There are more disappointed lovers in 
the world than one would think.’’ 

A protest arose from all sides. 

‘It is downright heresy to say so ona 
night like this,” Mrs. Kirsche announced with 
her pretty German accent, while Miss Parks 
looked the same sentiments at the lieutenant. 
Miss Durant appeared to be on both sides at 
once, for although admitting the partial truth 
of Mrs. Day's statement, she yet maintained 
that the doctrine of compensation made every- 
thing even in the end. The gentlemen re- 
mained silent, all except Professor Carfield, 
who looked up, and, with a laugh, the mirth- 
fulness of which was denied by the earnestness 
of his voice, said : 

‘* Allow me to say, Mrs. Day, that I 
heartily and entirely agree with you.”’ 

‘*Hear! hear!’ cried Mrs: Day, gaily. 
‘<The North is coming to my assistance. 
Come, professor, can’t you go a little farther 
and help me maintain my position by telling a 
story that will prove the truth of what I say ? 
Not necessarily from your own experience, al- 
though we know that a woman-hater, like 
yourself, should have had at least a score.”’ 

This was rather more than Professor Car- 
field had bargained for, so he answered : 

‘**I could tell one, yes; but I fear it would 
bore the rest of the company. It would bea 
story of disappointment and it would be better 
to have something cheerful and happy on a 
night like this.’” 

But the company were determined not to be 
bored, so they all joined Mrs. Day in her 
request. 

*¢ I give you fair warning that it will be dis- 
appointing,’’ said the Professor as if with a 
sudden impulse ; ‘* but I will do as you wish ; 
the ladies must be obeyed.”’ 

After this gallant speech he took his seat 
and began : 

‘« My story is about a man very dear to me. 
We have known each other all our lives and 
have been boon companions since our boy- 
hood. We went to school together, stole ap- 
ples from the same tree, and sympathized with 
each other over the canings we received when 
caught. His life has been one of continuous 
disappointment either to himself or to others, 
beginning with his birth, as he once bitterly 
said, when he disappointed his mother by not 
being a girl and his father by being a boy far 
from robust. We were chums together at col- 
lege, and I grew to know and love him as my 
very self. He was ambitious there, but weak 
eyes held him back and bade him be cautious. 
A business venture which promised much 
failed utterly, leaving him financially crippled; 
another one, which after due deliberation he 
decided not to enter upon, has paid fabulous 
dividends. He trusted a friend and was be- 
trayed ; saw poor, weak, foolish men trusting 
blindly—and in the end have a woman's fin- 
gers snapped scornfully in their faces. He fell 
in love and—well, the usual story. She was 
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beautiful and rich. They vowed eternal con- 
stancy and separated. He toiled early and 
late at his profession, cheered by the thought 
of her patient waiting. A few years passed 
and he approached her full of hope and confi- 
dence. She laughed at him for his earnestness, 
speke of their childish fancy, and dismissed 
him with a smile. Is it any wonder, then, that 
he gradually lost faith in everyone, even in 
himself? He grew discouraged and saw 
everything through blue glasses; thought all 
men weak and unworthy, all women mercen- 
ary and deceitful. He respected the sex—yes, 
more, I think he revered and loved them for 
his mother’s sake—as a sex, however; indi- 
vidually, he despised and hated them for 
what they were, and admired them for what 
they were not; in fact he came to believe in 
but one thing—Fate.”’ 

The moon, which had been hidden for a 
short time behind a cloud, suddenly gleamed 
forth again. All eyes were turned skyward, 
the speaker's with the rest. 

** Yes, it was just like that when a change 
came, and the cloud that had obscured his 
eyes fell away. He came to me one night and 
unburdened his mind, and told me all about 
it. I will give you the history of it just as he 
told it to me, as nearly as I can. It seems 
that at one of the northern resorts he met a 
gitl—a southern girl [a smile of approba- 
tion from the ladies present] who com- 
pletely changed him and instilled within his 
mind the proper regard for womankind. He 
found in her one all-pure, all-good, all-trust- 
worthy, and, finding her, rejoiced. His con- 
fidence in woman, man—yes, in God—was 
strengthened, for he had begun to doubt even 
His providence. He returned to his senses 
again and saw more clearly ; she had saved 
him from himself. He had no thought of 
love then, merely friendship—platonic friend- 
ship—as though such a thing ever existed be- 
tween man and woman! He enjoyed her 
society and found in her a noble, sympathetic 
friend. Just before the steamer sailed she 
picked a four-leaf clover and laughingly 
wished him good luck. He placed it in his 
watch-charm, where it has remained ever 
since; he showed it to me.”” 

‘This is getting interesting,’ whispered 
Mrs. Grant. Mrs. Kirsche nodded. 

‘¢ He took the bit of leafy spray as a good 
omen, and a future, brilliant, useful to his 
fellow-men and filled with a happiness which 
he, poor man, had never dreamed of, arose 
before him and cheered his anxious heart. He 
felt that with the fulfilment of this love he 
could conquer worlds ; that with her he could 
overcome the past misfortunes and pass be- 
yond. But, as usual, everything was against 
him. She appeared to be so far beyond his 
reach that it seemed to him impossible that 
she could have any other feeling for him save 
that of pitying friendship. Friends strove-with 
him and tried to show him that he was over- 
modest, that his chance ought to be as good 
as anyone’s. But no, he would have it the 
other way. The sense of his utter unworthi- 
ness seemed to overpower him. Unreasonable 
he was, but none the less determined. I sup- 
pose his early disappointments had made him 
somewhat morbid when prospects of his own 
happiness were concerned. He realized the 
hopelessness of his case and vowed to forget 
her, but he misjudged his own strength. 

W. R. A. Wilson. 


(To be concluded next weck) 
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Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes}! | 


as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
iog after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 
The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty [linutes. 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine! 


Fora 





Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health ¢he whole physical en- 
orgies of the human frame, and are posi- 
tively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- || 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


|| B.P.ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St. ,New York 
Book Free upon application. 
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Srito ant Coagrene of Gant Dentistry, 

Some of the Principal Causes of Decay, 

Substances Destructive to the Teeth, 
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The Toothbrush and Toothpick, etc. 
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GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 








Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and ‘homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 


THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 
LS 


FLESH AND BLOOD 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


* 
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FAST BLACK 
LININGS 
WILL NOT CROCK 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 


Positively un- 


changeable and of superior quality. 


Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


| THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


It cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing.”’ 









—Medticai Standard. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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PAT. APL.25" 
Elastic Ribbed 


UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, 
covering the entire body like 
an additional skin. Perfectly 
elastic, fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men, 
Women, and Young People. 
Most convenient to put on or 
off, being entered at the top 
and drawn on like trousers. 
With no other kind of underwearcan ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, Office: No. { Greene St., N.Y. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. ADDRESS DEPT. 
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LIKE THE FASHION PLATES #& #*& 

who: Remember that all the leading dressmakers use genuine 
Fibre Chamois for interlining their creations, as it is 
the only interlining that can be depended upon 













to keep the desired shape under all conditions. 
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It is important that you get the genuine. 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 
Genuine has ‘‘ FIBRE CHAMOIS’’ 
stamped on every yard. 


Fibre Chamois should al- 
ways be cut the exact size of 
the goods and be sewed up in 
the seams with the material. 
Gather or pleat just as you 
would the material alone. 

Fibre Chamois is abso- 
lutely uncrushable, yet is de- 
lightfully light and pliane. 

Be Careful that you get the 
No. 10, for 
silks and light materials ; No. 





proper weight : 


20, for heavier goods ; No. 30, 
in place of canvas. 





| Sole Selling Agents: 


se temiciccteeeser | — J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


will be mailed tree to Dressmakers 
98-100 Bleecker St., 


sending business card to 
AMERICAN Fisre CHAMOIS Co., 
New York. 


412 TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK. 




















“* There is no better test of refinement 


than the perfume one uses ” 
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Leading Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


MOUSON’S "eee 
VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet vt vt 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
8-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - 


U.S. WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 
(Continued trom page iii) 
plications—one whose predicaments add to 

the gaiety of nations. 

Never Again chronically belies its name. 
It was supposed by its managers that one week 
of it at the Garrick would be sufficient. It 
was not, Accordingly, it was given an addi- 
tional week’s lease of life at the Empire. It 
cried for more, and Hoyt’s Theatre was en- 
gaged for it during the current week. Ie 
continues to draw with the adhesiveness and 
inclusiveness of a fly-blister, and it looks now 
as though, for consistency’s sake, its title 
will have to be changed to Ever and Ever 
Again. 

Secret Service opened at the Empire last 
evening, the most being made of its London 
success. 

The Good Mr. Best has, it is said, been 
very materially bettered since its first appear- 
ance, the vulgarity being very much toned 
down. 

The Girl from Paris continues 
Herald Square Theatre. 

Nature at the Academy is spectacularly 
very strong. 

One Round of Pleasure is finishing out its 
course at Knickerbocker. It is to be suc- 
ceeded on Monday next by In Town. 


the 


at 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Nature. 

Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town, 

Daly's 8.15, The Circus Girl, 

Empire—8.20, Secret Service. 

Garrick—8.15, The Good Mr. Best. 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Knickerbocker—8,.15, One Round of Pleasure. 

Murray Hill—The Bachelor's Baby. 

Olympia—Very Little Faust. 

Star—8.15, The Privateer. 

Keith’s ~Continuous Performance. 

Proctov’s-~Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Oly mpia— Vaudeville, 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa’s concerts, Paine’s fire- 
works and Robin Hood, 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concerts. 

Eden Musee--Concert, cinématograph, 
works, 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


CLOTH NOVELTIES 


Ugust was most friendly to cloth and 
A woolens, so that we are naturally 
disposed to hail with genuine interest 
all that appertains to new materials and win- 
ter styles in gowns, As for real novelties in 
fabrics nothing can be expected earlier than 
the imiddie of September. What we find 
now shows that cloths are to repeat shot col- 
orings, not so much, however, in direct con- 
trasts of color as in shadings of the same 
color—as a pale tone with one much darker, 
the upper surface dark, the lighter color 
underneath shining through. We observe 
that the surface finish is smoother this year, 
that bouclé effects are reserved for the bands 
of trimming around the bottom, or for those 
several narrow crosswise bands, as it may 
happen. Shaggy surfaces have the length of 
hair quite short, as we see it not only in cross- 
wise trimming woven in, but when covering 
the whole surface as well, giving it a soft, 
smooth, glossy effect, pleasant to the eye for 
its warmth in winter, but also most agreeable 
to the touch. 

Feminine taste is ever divided on this mat- 
ter of surface texture of gown materials, some 
women having an aversion for cloths which 
are what are called ‘* rough” of surface, and 
only inclined for those which are even and 
smooth, like covert-cloth, ladies-cloth, serge, 
canvas-cloths, and the new fabrics resem- 
bling drap d’été—that is, having a smooth 
satin gloss to its surface, and called ‘satin 
soulé,’’ but also having this difference, that 
a contrasting color is introduced in the wool 
which is not detected on the surface, but 
affects the surface color most charmingly, 
giving it an artistic value of soft grayness, 
quite unusual, and attractive. You will find, 
for instance, a beautiful French blue in this 
cloth, and you may stand admiringly before 
it, wondering how that tone was brought 
about, when the salesman will suddenly turn 
up the underside, and surprise you by the dis- 
covery that it is a bright red. The under- 
side of all these ‘*satin soulé’’ cloths have 
some contrasting color. 
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PLAID SKIRTS 


Very handsome, too, are the large French 
woolen plaids in quiet colors—black, gray, 
blue, red, green and black with white lines 
broken through. They are intended to be 
made up on the bias and used especially 
for skirts. As plaids trim themselves, it goes 
without saying that no trimming is required 
on these skirts. When worn with jaunty 
little cloth jacket-bodices of some solid har- 
monizing color, and trimmed with braiding, 
or when they have crenelated edges on which 
trimming may be concentrated, they turn out 
very smart indeed and are as serviceable for 
daily going about as any gowncan be. Women 
of medium hight and still more so short 
women should never attempt such plaids. 
They belong exclusively to tall women, on 
whom they look exceedingly well, whereas a 
little woman is submerged, completely 
swallowed up in those large blocks. Small 
checks become her better and stripes best of 
all. Plain goods, as they say in the shops, 
have no disadvantages, for in becomingness 
they are all-embracing, 


THE TWO PIECES 


There is nothing more conclusive than the 
concurrence of women put into practical ex- 
emplification their liking for the ‘* two piece ”’ 
suit, that is, a skirt with jacket to match, 
avowed to be the most useful as well as be- 
coming combination for real smartness the 
yearround, Bearing this in mind and bent 
on securing admirable new models for this 
autumn’s suits, the following descriptions are 
sure to give satisfaction. 


TRIMMING FoR ** AUTUMN GIRLS”” 


In making up any of the autumn mate- 
rials in an inexpensive manner, the skirt, in 
one case, may have two groups of black braid 
or braid of a darker shade than the material, 
each group in double pairs, which is simple 
but effective. Let the upper group start a 
little below the hips, straight in the back, 
but dipping into a point in front, but not too 
sharp a point. The second group should 
start eighteen inches below the first in the 
back, and form the same moderate point in 
front, dipping proportionately. The braid 
needs to be heavy and of good quality. A 
jacket bodice, fastening on the left, and its 
neck cut away inthe back to show both a 
glimpse of chemisette, together with the 
whole of stock and collar, while in front it 
is cut into a small V and trimmed with a 
double pair or four lines of braid, and the left 
side in the same manner, the braid also fin- 
ishing the bottom of the flat and short basque. 
The sleeves should have scarcely any top 
drapery and be nearly the full length of the 
arm, braceleted with double braid, having 
equal spaces between. 

More elaborate, and yet not above the ca- 
pacity of a good house dressmaker, with one’s 
assistance, is a skirt which has clusters of 
two widths of braid, starting from the very 
bottom and beginning and ending on the 
sides of the centre of front gore, say ten or 
twelve inches apart—these clusters continu- 
ing straight round and forming a trefoil finish 
on either side. Let the bodice be tight-fitting 
and slightly pointed in front, double-breasted, 
fastening on the left, and the front side, 
which fastens across, as well as the bottom 
should be finished with the wider of the two 
skirt braids, while the fronts should have 
cross stripes in military fashion or double 
rows of a narrow braid. A high collar turns 
over a broad band, and the edge of it has a 
double row of braid also. The epaulette is 
cut out of bodice cloth, the shoulder seam 
following part way, and this is also edged 
with the wide braid on fronts; and so are 
the wrists of sleeves, which are quite close- 
fitting all the way. Braiding is so satisfac- 
tory as a trimming, and as nothing gives a 
cloth gown of any kind so smart an air, 
the:efore, what is more welcome than to 
have it still continue another season in its 
popularity? Last year there were many 
gowns greatly admired for their hand work, 
which had been accomplished by suggestions 
and directions published toward that end. 
These are the economies which tell on our 
incomes, for nothing costs more in the mat- 
ter of gowns than extra hand work, like 
braiding or embroidery of any kind. 
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FLAMES. BY ROBERT HICHENS 


N this elaborated work the author of The 
Green Carnation makes a sustained effort 
to develop into what might be called a 
serious psychological romance the latter day 
smartness and irreverence of that ephemeral 
sketch. A certain commendable artistic con- 
sciousness instigates him —a desire to avoid the 
cheap and dramatic, the too-ready triumph of 
virtue when the curtain falls; this book, 
though much less original in plot, is in concep- 
tion not unlike the new play described in one of 
the opening chapters—a series of more or less 
human events without climaxes and without 
results. Like that play, also, its result is in- 
effective and diffuse. The theme is the old 
one of the transfusion of souls, and this black 
art is presented with all the modern appurte- 
nances of magic—mysterious dark villain in 
correct evening costume ; extraordinarily in- 
telligent and scientific physician ; dusky, lux- 
urious apartments; spiritual séances in the 
dark, and the quick and instinctive recog- 
nition of the supernatural by dogs. There is 
also a cheap Piccadilly version of the Dame 
aux Camélias, who is not the most uninter- 
esting personage in the book. But the intel- 
ligent physician accomplishes nothing at all, 
the dog business 1s rather overdone, the com- 
mendable effort to present the baffling and 
confusing effect upon human efforts of this 
hideous mystery leads to weariness only in the 
end. There is so much more of the futile 
and ineffective than there is of the dramatic 
and supernatural that the reader yawns. 
The one climax in the story—and a very 
good one it is—in which the first possessor of 
the transported evil soul is named to the 
baffled men by the Piccadilly lady, leads to 
nothing, and is, in fact, immediately con- 
verted into an anti-climax. 

Some of the smartness in epithet which 
enlivens these pages is amusing: *‘ On one 
of the doorsteps of the big houses that drive 
respect like asharp nail into the hearts of the 
poor passers-by, a ragged old woman was tu- 
multuously squatting.’” . **A black 
cape, whose silk foundation was suffocated 
with bugles. A shrill scent of cherry blos- 
soms ran with her like a crowd.’’... 
** Upon the top of this cabinet stood a gigan- 
tic, rose-colored jar filled with orchids, the 
Messalinas of the hothouse, whose mauve cor- 
ruption and spotted faces leered down to greet 
the gold goblins beneath ’’ (Chicagoand New 
York : Herbert S. Stone & Company. ) 


LAD’S LOVE. BY 8. R. CROCKETT 


** Nance, ye besom, what are ye claverjn’ 
there for? Gang ower by and enterteen the 
laird o’ Butterhole. Do ye no see he is by 
his lane? Was it for this I payed good yel- 
low siller for twa hale quarters to Miss Mc- 
Tavish at Cairn Edward for the feenishin’ o” 
ye ?*° 

“¢]I ken, I ken,’ said my mother. 
‘That lass, the lass that I was speakin’ 
aboot, lauched too as she gaed oot o’ his 
sicht. But she wat her pillow through and 
through the nicht before ever she saw the 
licht o’ the dawning—and the ‘boat that car- 
ried him awa’ half across the blue Solway.’”’ 

Selected at random, these are fair samples 
of the language and sentiment of the latest 
mess of literary oatmeal porridge served up by 
the cooks of the kailyard. Against the 
language it may be urged that it never was 
spoken anywhere at any time, and is about as 
close an approach to Scotch as it is to Eng- 
lish. This objection, however, is idle, for 
the Scotch novel is not written for Scotch 
readers but for those who know not the 
tongue, and so any dialect properly inter- 
gpersed with syne, aye, and hoot mon, 
answers the purpose of the conscientious 
novelist. 

The sentiment is quite 4 la mode. ‘* You 
will observe the rules of battle, of course,” 
says the White Knight to the Black before 
their combat in Alice in Wonderland, and 
the Black Knight responds, ‘* Of course,”” as 
if there never could have been any doubt 
about it. So even in their fiercest rivalry the 
knights of the kailyard observe the rules, 
These rules, by induction, are three, and de- 
mand first of all a roundup of all characters 








at the kirk ; sentiment about mither; ang 
the use of any tongue except English, 
Crockett breaks the last rule once, where he 
says since (page 151) when syne would have 
been quite as available and a thousand times 
more correct. However, he vindicates him. 
self nobly in the matter of mither sentiment 
(see pages 149-153 sqq, and pages 183 185), 
and everyone gets to the kirk at least once in 
the course of the narrative. 

Of the story it may be said: There js 
much soft talk in corners; there is kissing 
in the orchards and various other places; 
there are an attempted murder, a child sup. 
posedly born out of wedlock, and the con- 
valescing of a lunatic; and there is a good 
measure of repellant sensuality, The two 
chief characters have little to recommend 
them except persistent selfishness, Of the 
others some are weak, some vile and others 
both, 

The story, however, is told in a dialect 
which heretofore has done duty as Scotch, 
It is quite imaginable, as several other books 
of this class have been printed and sold, that 
there are persons who like this sort of thing, 
If so, they will find this book no different 
from the others in the features supposedly 


Scotch. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. BY F. MARION 
CRAWFORD 


Mr. Crawford’s books may usually be put 
into one of two classes—the satisfactory and the 
unsatisfactory—the first comprising the Sara- 
cinesca series, and in fact all the foreign stories; 
the second made up of his various attempts to 
become the chronicler of a singularly dull Am- 
erican family. The Rose of Yesterday hardly 
falls into either category, being only partly sat- 
isfactory as a story, and only partly unsatisfac- 
tory as a book with a purpose; the trouble 
in both cases being that there is too much of 
the didactic. The story is very slight, and 
though the episode of Sylvia’s fancied love 
for her guardian is allowed to fade away into 
nothingness what there is of it is delicately 
told. Colonel Wimpole is a noble and chiv- 
alrous figure quite likely to attract such a girl, 
and his faithful and devoted love for Helen 
Harmon is of a type rare in modern fiction, 
whatever it may be in real life. Helen Har- 
mon, with her stern ideal of duty to her 
drunken husband and idiot son, is admirable, 
perhaps a little too much so, But as has 
been said, the book fails to be convincing 
either as a story or as a treatise against the 
ewils of divorce, mainly because the arguments 
are presented in long, and it must be owned, 
rather prosy asides, rather than enforced by 
the stern logic of events in the development 
of the plot. On the contrary, and alas! for 
Mr. Crawford’s purpose, the weight of the 
incidents of the story tells in the other scale, 
and one can scarcely help feeling the benefi- 
cence of a law which would enable a woman 
to escape from such a beast as Harmon. 

That this is by no means the impression 
Mr. Crawford wished to produce is evident 
from the vehement diatribes against divorce 
which make the last chapter a sermon rather 
than the winding up of a love story, and 
which leave the reader somewhat inclined to 
follow the example of the heroine and go to 
sleep. It is with no wish to belittle any at 
tempt at thoughtful consideration of the di- 
vorce question, or to decry the value of every 
recruit on the side of decency and right that 
this criticism is made; but rather with a feel- 
ing of regret that so good an opportunity and 
so pretty a story should both have suffered 
from the inartistic blunder which allows the 
position taken by the author to be nullified 
through the impression produced by the story 
itself. (The Macmillan Company, Limited.) 





Those who lock for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
through a newsdealer. Only enough 
copies to cover actual demands are 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing 
removes this contingency. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 

ny letters to Vogue. 

\2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. ’ 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) aw questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 

958. Bicycling Shoes. To Elizabeth. 
—Will ** Vogue ’” please tell me, through her 
valuable columns, which is the best way to 
dress the foot for bicycle riding? Some con- 
tend that the high shoe prevents one from 
riding well, but it is certainly stylish. Should 
the shoe be heavy or light? 

There is no doubt any longer.on this sub- 
ject. The present season has demonstrated 
clearly what is the best way to dress the foot 
for bicycle riding. 

We have to differ with the statement that 
the high light boot is stylish. It is not, and 
it is, on the other hand, extremely common. 
No smartly dressed women ever wear the 
high boot. It is hot, most uncomfortable, 
tires the ankles unnecessarily, and never had 
any reason for existence. It is probably a 
product of prudery so as to prevent the ex- 
posure of the ankles, the short skirt being 
necessary for bicycle riding. 

The almost universal footwear this season 
has been the low tie, with smooth stockings. 
The tie can be either tan or black calfskin, 
unpolished—that is to say, left the dull black 
that is gotten with ordinary boot-blacking be- 
fore it is polished. The stocking usually is 
the color of the skirt. This is the simplest, 
least conspicuous and most ordinary dress for 
the feet and legs. 

From this there are a great many variations. 
The most popular is pronounced plaid lisle 
thread or cotton stockings in very gay colors, 
which are not as conspicuous as they would 
seem to be, because the plaid serves as a con- 
cealment for the leg. Many women ride in 
fancy stockings, some even using open-work 
lisle thread. This, however, is not to be 
recommended as being serviceable or good 
form, from a sporting point of view, and cer- 
tainly looks rather gay. Still women who 
have pretty feet and ankles seem to have come 
to the conclusion that it is absurd to uglify 
them by extraordinary devices, such as leg- 
gings and ill-fitting high boots. 

On the other hand, there is a happy mean 
to be struck in what is good form, and wear- 
ing the same stockings that one would in a 
ball-room is to be condemned as inappropriate 
to the occasion, appropriateness in dress being 
a primal consideration always. 

The bicycle shoe should be of a staunch, 
plain character. There should be no French 
heels, but broad, flat, low heels, such as men’s 
shoes. The toes should be fairly well rounded, 
not pointed, and the tip should go directly 
across the toe, and not be pointed. A great 
many women have this year bought boys’ 
shoes for bicycling. They can wear the 
small sizes, and if care is taken in selecting 
or ordering them they make the best effect. 

Foot-gear should be comfortable, neat, not 
conspicuous, and not unnecessarily ugly. 


NOTABLE FASHIONS 


PUBLISHED BY VOGUE 


Ny of these numbers of Vogue will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of price. Copies less than 

three months, ten cents a copy : 


PUBLISHED 17 JUNE 


_ Three pretty models of children’s summer 
frocks, 


Visiting gowns of black grenadine and 
cloth 


Fashions in collars and belts for men. 


PUBLISHED 24 JUNE 


The latest shirt-waists. 
Summer gowns of serge, dimity and silk. 


PUBLISHED I JULY 


Shirt-waist models in silk and madras. 

Wedding gown. 

Afternoon gowns of organdie and lace ba- 
tiste, barége, grenadine, moiré, etc. Pretty 
bodice of tucked violet taffeta and embroidery 
or figured taffeta. 


PUBLISHED 8 JULY 


White organdie garden party dress, trimmed 
with val, lace and insertion. Sash and col- 
lar of nile green chiffon. 

Models tor little girl’s morning frocks of 
piqué linen, etc. 

Beige moiré grenadine visiting gown over 
periwinkle blue silk, trimmed with mousse- 
line de soie and woolen lace insertion. 

Coaching redingote. 


PUBLISHED 22 JULY 


Yachting dress of white piqué or serge 
braided and trimmed with buttons. Shirt of 
green taffeta tucked. 

Morning gown of blue and white foulard 
trimmed with plissé of black, and narrow 
bands of white ribbon, white muslin yoke, 
stock and belt of white taffeta ribbon. 

Collets of different styles made of chiffon 
and feathers. 

Afternoon gown of foulard, made with 
double flounced skirt, blouse trimmed, écru 
guipure lace collar and boléro. 

Morning bodice and white piqué skirt. 
Bodice of pink piqué. Lining of collar in 
white piqué, applications in white piqué and 
guipure lace. High white lawn cross-plaited 
chemisette. White belt. 


PUBLISHED 29 JULY 


Visiting gown of black peau de soie 
trimmed with many minute ruffles of Brus- 
sels net, fichu of Duchess lace, collarette of 
white chiffon. 

Luncheon gown of figured silk, plain seven- 
gored skirt. Plastron of tucked white satin 
edged with plissé of mousseline de soie, 
mousquetaire sleeves finished with a divided 
puff edged with plissé, Girdle of black satin. 

Morning gown of pale yellow chambray 
made very simple, with full skirt and bodice 
finished with a deep collarette in fine needle- 
work. Sage-green satin belt tied in small 
bow and long ends at the back. 

Fancy costumes, Full page illustration of 
costumes for fancy dress dances. 

Morning gown of gray veiling over gray 
silk trimmed with checked silk, 

Garden party gown of grenadine. 

Yachting gown of white serge, princess 
model. 


PUBLISHED 5 AUGUST 


Luncheon gown of green and white foulard, 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and having yoke 
of tucked white satin. 

Morning gown of canvas, trimmed with 
écru braid and finely plaited veiling. 

Colonial gown of yellow figured batiste. 

Afternoon gown of grass lawn and em- 
broidery. 

PUBLISHED I2 AUGUST 


Morning gown of plaid organdie over white 
taffeta, 

Afternoon gown of apricot barége, with 
hair line stripes of white satin. 

Tea gown of white mull, incrusted with a 
partly embroidered design, mingled with 
Valenciennes and made over a rose-pink slip. 

Seaside toilette of linden-green batiste, with 
yoke and insertion of Valenciennes. 

Afternoon tea gown of bluet-blue linon 
over white silk, skirt sunplaited and mounted 
on a stole front with yoke of linon also, in- 
crusted with Chantilly lace. 


FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS 


Age 155—Figures 4558, 4561 and 4559 
P simply show models for bodices in 
light woolens or silk for early au- 
tnmn. 
Page 157—Suggestions for simple house 
gowns to be made up in light-colored cache- 
mires. 


Fig. 4604—Full-dress Newport gown of 
yellow lace, Skirt specially designed and 
embroidered in pale mauve mousseline de 
soie, in polka dots and scallopings in silk of 
deeper tone, this mousseline de soie being ap- 
plied over the lace and cut out in part. 
Round, closely fitted bodice, covered with 
lace, having a mousseline de soie fichu in 
front, fastened by two diamond buttons, 
which turns into a boléro at the back. Long 
transparent mousseline de soie sleeves. Yel- 
low lace at wrists, and also mingled with 
neck band of mauve tulle, with big bow. 
Lace jabot. 

Fig. 4605—Matron’s gown for many oc- 
casions, of black beaded crépe de chine, skirt 
pliss¢ and lined with rose-pink silk. Round 
blouse bodice, with fulness gathered into a 
wide belt. Open front to bust line, with 
three rows of black Chantilly inset crosswise, 
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Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 











showing pink silk lining. Long draped 
sleeves, with Chantilly epaulettes. High jet 
collar over pink silk, lined with white Chan- 
tilly lace. Chantilly chemisette, jet bow 
finish. 





Why Waste Time 


in Rebinding Skirts 
When, by Use of 
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You escape such disagreeable experiences ? 
You gain, too, style, fit matching colors. 
INSIST upon having it, or keep your money 
in hand. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S,H. & M, 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 




















Original Accident Company of} 
America. 


‘Largest in the World. 


ISSUES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES, 


Best in the Market, World-Wide, 
and Non-Forfeitable. 





ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
Covering Accidents of Travel, 
Sport or Business at Home and 
Abroad. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS, 
25 cents per day, $4.50 for 30 days. 








Just the thing for travelers, but not 
limited to accidents of travel. 


Assets, . . ~ $21,915,663.62 





Surplus,. . . 3,365,199.99 
Paid Policy -hold- 
ers, . . + + 33,089,024.29 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
President, 


GEORGE ELLIS, 
Secretary. 


New York Office, 31 Nassau St. 
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